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Social Reconstruction 
XIII 
Rev. Henry Pesch, S. J. (3). 


tn the foregoing we have outlined Father 
sch’s system of social and economic philosophy, 
gapplied to economics. It is unmistakable that 
sch is a sincere disciple of the philosophia peren- 
He is not an innovator or iconoclast. He care- 
ly preserves the heirioom of the past, and in a 
ical manner follows its premises into the realm 
economics. This task he has accomplished with 
at elaboration and in the minutest detail. He 
upts the principles of that philosophy thoroughly 
odern economic conditions. 
Naturally, Pesch has the greatest respect for im- 
rtal man, who must find in civil society a faith- 
aliy in respect to his many needs, and who, in 
isequence, is bound by natural ties to economic 
pups and through these organs to the moral or- 
1ism, and who must in consequence make conces- 
ms to the greater good of the entirety in har- 
pny with the principle of conflict of rights. In 
bs aspect of man Pesch faithfully utilizes well- 
own principles of psychology, which are stamped 
th the mark of truth. 
it was said in the beginning that Pesch not only 
velops a philosophy of economics, but that he ap- 
25 it to every step he takes, measures by it every 
mnomic process, and approves of reforms or sug- 
ts them in accordance with that philosophy. It 
n mpossible for the present to follow all of the de- 
ds the great scholar has accumulated on over 
ee thousand pages containing these applications, 
thus to prove our statement. We shall, how- 
r, corroborate it by references to the more im- 
tant modern questions in each volume. 
h groups the predisposing causes of pros- 
under two heads: territory and population. 
the first heading he discusses the question of 
and state monopoly, the exclusion of the 
part of the population, or even of the en- 
ulation, from the immediate use of certain 
1 resources, or from the freedom to produce 
manufactured goods. Pesch contemplates 
. the standpoint of social prosperity 
read though limited freedom for all, 


| consequence insists on the utmost limitation. | 


He concedes that at times 


— 


| 


they are permissible and advisable, especially, in 
case they are meant to increase the fiscal income, 
or to stimulate new industries which, at least in 
the beginning, are not remunerative. But even .in 
these instances he suggests, as the more social course 
to adopt, a transfer of such monopolies to private 
individuals and groups, with the proviso that in the 
first instance they shouid be obliged to pay a corre- 
sponding tax, and in the second that they should be 
temporarily assisted by the state. Lastly, in these 
cases, as in every case‘of monopoly, the granting 
of a monopoly imposes on public authority the grave 
duty of protecting the community against abuse 
and against all dangers inherent in monopolistic 
power. 

The subject of population grants the author wel- 
ccme opportunity to discuss the importance of gen- 
eral and also vocational education, and above all 
else to weigh the practical possibilities of again 
erecting, on somewhat .changed lines, the estates of 
old; and thus to reconstruct anew an organic so- 
ciety in place of the modern atomized society, con- 
sisting of ever-shifting classes, which are chiefly 
based on wealth and lacking the solidaric spirit. 


Man and nature furnish the economic wealth of 
the land. Man is the producer, and he is therefore 
the next subject discussed by Fr. Pesch, who takes 
up the following questions: a, The individual pro- 
ducer and corporations; b, the various forms of 
organization; c, capitalist and employer; d, the em- 
ployer’s relation to the employees; e, the worker 
and workingmen’s organizations; f, and lastly, the 
relation of the latter to the employer. 

It is well known that competition, to begin with 
this question, may be fair or unfair, moderate or ex- 
cessive. As far as it is socially harmful, Pesch dis- 
covers the chief means of suppressing it in the 
newly awakened social conscience, and in state con- 
trol, whenever such interference becomes necessary, 
but before all in social action, to be set in motion 
by the consciousness of vocational solidarity and 
the vocational organizations it has created. Pesch 
writes: No one can deny that the unlimited, atomis- 
tic individualism is abhorred in our days, and that 


we have at least begun to overcome its evils. We 


need regulation of the economic life; but for this 
regulation vocational self-government is of prime 
importance. : 

Moreover, producer must not only be safe- 
guarded against producer; the consuming public 


. 
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must likewise be protected. Every vocational group 
must, in the first place, promote the interests of the 
group; but it must not lose sight of the fact that it 
is a part of an entity, an organ of society, and that 
vocational solidarity is subservient to civic solidar- 
ity. Man is the lord of the universe only in con- 
sequence of the work he perféfms in society. He 
is bound to society, which multiplies his power. He 
is bound up with society, and in consequence is sub- 
ordinated to the purpose and authority of society in 
respect to his economic endeavors. "Thus, by mak- 
ing man conscious of his relation to the whole, na- 
tional economy produces social well-being and eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

The various and numerous organizations of pro- 
cucers differ from another regarding solidity and 
social usefulness. For the purpose of our discus- 
sion the capitalistic societies, and especially the 
modern trusts, possess special interest. Pesch de- 
fends interest taking. He not only tolerates it, but 
considers it just within the modern economic world. 
Nevertheless he declares it a social and economic 
duty of trusts and of capitalism to limit interest 
and dividends. He holds that the consumer’s, and 
even more so the laborer’s right to prosperity de- 
mand this limitation. 

Fr. Pesch condemns the trusts as the least social 
of all co-operative forms of production. Although 
he is not blind to some inherent advantages of the 
trusts, he suggests the organization of “‘cartells,” as 
more organic, while equally efficient economically. 
Trusts suppress the freedom of the industries ab- 
sorbed by them, and they reduce the number of in- 
dependent producers. A trust corporation is con- 
trolled by a centralized management, and more often 
largely owned by the latter. The “cartell” limits the 
hberty of the independent producers only in one or 
the other direction, and at that for the benefit of all. 
“Cartells” protect economic independence, and, un- 
der proper government control, help the smaller pro- 
ducer as well as the public at large. “Cartells” sug- 
gest the spirit of social prosperity, and are more 
readily inclined to be guided by it. 

W. J. Enceren, S. J. 


There can be no doubt, I think, that democratic 
institutions are on their trial. The advantage of 
spreading responsibility for government over a 
wide area is not in question. In the abstract the 
democratic ideal is worth all the blood that has 

n shed for it. But in practice it has to be 
against those who avail themselves of its 
The problem is whether it can, in 

af ees 1ings done. 


- 


Appraisal of the British Unem 
ployment Insurance System 


The fact of the collapse of unemployment insti 
ance in England is beyond dispute. Proof of this 
is had in the insolvency of the Unemployment Fun 
which was crushed with heavy debts by 1923, al 
though it had showed only a few years previous) 
very substantial surplus; in the panic-stricken char 
acter of the Acts of Parliament which soon mad 
ihe insurance act unrecognizable as an insurane 
scheme ; in huge grants which came out of the Gow 
ernment T’reastiry in order to replenish the deplete 
coffers of the Fund; and in the linking up of th 
Out-Door Relief Law with the insurance systen 
in such close fashion that the latter degenerate 
into a pure and simple relief system. 

The unemployment situation, as has already beet 
stated, was unprecedented. As a consequence, th 
drain upon the Unemployment Fund was _ vet 
heavy. However, it should be noted that the mea 
unemployment in the insurance period up to Jat 
uary, 1923, when the system was still operating ¢ 
an insurance system, was not above the normal. 
other words, “it may be said, then, that the State 
operated unemployment insurance was unable 1 
stand a strain no heavier than should have bee 
anticipated.” +) 

This constitutes a charge against the Gover 
ment for not having shown foresight in accumulat 
ing adequate reserves in the event of unemplo 
ment. It should be remembered that for practicall 
nine years there was less than the normal amour 
of unemployment in England. If unemploy 
became unprecedented in 1920, it is true also tl 
the regularity of employment is unprecedented — 


the years previous to this date. . 
Ample opportunity was given to accumulate t 
necessary reserves. Yet this is what happene 
“During the nine-year period of preparation, co 
tributions to the fund were, for the first five yeat 
coming in only in respect of an average of appro3 
mately 2,250,000 insured work people; and for t 
next five years only in respect of an average of < 
proximateily 4,000,000. During the period of | 
pression, on the other hand, there were from t 
beginning 12,000,000 insured work-people with 
potential right to unemployment insurance.” *) 
can easily be seen why the large reserves which h 
been accumulated were so rapidly exhausted. Ii 
cook a meal for only four persons, there 


be sufficient for twelve. Even if the i 
the fund could not | 
it couid 


have b 
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yf of twenty weeks’ employment since Decem- 
$31, 1919.” +) Ex-service men had to show only 
vweeks’ employment; and in some cases this was 
ved entirely. ‘The restrictions constantly became 
ce loose, with the result that vast sums of un- 
bloyment benefits were paid out to persons who 
contributed nothing, or at least very little to 
unemployment fund. It was merely the hope 
tbetter days which still made the people speak 
the system as an insurance system; as a matter 
ffact it had ceased to be that, it had become a 
t of the legal relief system of England. 


n this connection it should be said that the Poor 
y had not ceased to function when the National 
urance Act was passed in 1911. The protago- 
¢s of insurance had labored for fifty years to sep- 
te the relief given to the unemployed from the 
ef given to the able-bodied paupers under the 
»r Law. With the passage of the Act of 1911 
y had succeeded to a certain extent. The Insur- 
e Law was now to do for the unemployed what 
Poor Law had formerly done. However, not 
pgether. A curious compromise had resulted in 
provision: “In granting outdoor relief to a 
son in receipt of or entitled to receive any bene- 
under this Act, a Board of Guardians shail not 
e into consideration any such benefit except so 
as such benefit exceeds five shillings a week.’ ‘) 
was a confession that in some instances the in- 
sance benefit would be inadequate, and in such 
‘event, the Board of Guardians functioning under 
Poor Law might grant additional relief. The 
orce between the Insurance Law and the Poor 
w had not been complete. 
Nor did it matter. When the crisis of unemploy- 
bat tore in with such fury in 1921, it was but a 
itter of time when the Insurance Law would no 
sger be distinguished from the Poor Law. The 
ministration, it is true, was different, and re- 
iined distinct. But as to the practical effects, 
- distinction had been wiped out, 
Owing to the dual system of relief, claims to 
mefit were delayed pending an investigation; un- 
ployed persons often received the full scale of 
ef from the Guardians and full unemployment 
efit from the State; some received for short 
ods more money than they could have made 
orking at their trade; dishonesty grew with the 
mplexity of the problem of distress. 
These consequences should not be overstressed, 
ice they were not of such a scale that they grew 
[om minor to major importance. Nor was the 
}vernment inert. It devised whatever safeguards 
sre feasible to check the abuses ushered in by the 
system of relief. However, the Poor Law 
led in tearing down the few restrictions which 
| remained in the operation of the Insurance Law. 
It has been asserted, and this on good grounds 
sed on comparative statistics, that the State-op- 
ated system was more costly than a direct system 


relief would have been. On the face of it, this 


bid. p. 54. a 
Section 109, National Insurance Act, 1911, 


seems to be impossible since both employers and 
employes had contributed toward the insurance 
fund. But against this it is said that “the huge 
sums which have gone into the complex administra- 
tion of the State-operated unemployment insurance 
have probably made the system more costly than 
would have been an outright system of doles equal 
in amount and payable for the same periods as the 
insurance benefit.””) It should be added also that 
under a tax-operated relief system, the tax burden 
would have been more equitably distributed than 
under an insurance system such as was established 
in England, where every worker contributed a stated 
sum to the fund irrespective of his earnings, and 
where every employer was similarly put under con- 
tribution no matter whether he was engaged in a 
profitable enterprise or whether he was operating 
his plant at a loss, 

With the break-down so complete, the indictment 
against unemployment insurance appears unanswer- 
able. To put such an interpretation on the facts, 
however, would be unpardonable, 

There is not a shred of proof in any of the facts 
uncovered that unemployment insurance is unwork- 
able. Proof there is that the dangers of failure in- 
crease as the State increases its power of control; 
legislation in such matters is subject to compromise 
between contending political factions, and the com- 
promise may leave a very vulnerable spot. Further- 
more, in an emergency, necessary additional legis- 
lation may be too slow to stop the momentum of 
evil consequences, or too panicky, and therefore 
may not devise the proper measures to meet the 
needs of the hour. 

Insurance is a business matter, and it is only then 
in competent hands when in business hands. The 
State can perform a valuable service in initiating 
social insurance, in co-ordinating insurance activi- 
ties, and in supervising the fairness of the methods 
used in the administration of the insurance system. 
The British: experience seems to have proven that a 
State-operated system functions under a great han- 
dicap just because it is a State-operated system. It 
is not flexible, nor quick, nor steady enough to meet 
the demands of a real crisis. The British system 
had as fair a start as it could ask. Yet it failed. 
We look with greater confidence to a democraticaily 
owned and managed industrial insurance system. 

A. J. MUENCH. 


We expect and believe that a college education will 
qualify the young men and women who receive it 
to have a larger and clearer view of these social 
questions than that which has produced so much 
confused thinking in the past. We expect these 
graduates to be open-minded, receptive to ideas 
from every source, tolerant and eager for the truth, 
with minds trained to perceive it and to eliminate 
error; and we expect them above everything else 
to be loyal and devoted to the great social organiza- 
tion as a whole, and to supply the leadership which 
it needs. GEORGE E. Ropers, Vice-President 

of The National City Bank of New York. 


8) Morley: Op. cit. p. 96. 
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Human Society in the Light of 
Psychology 


The numerous textbooks in the various fields of 
sociology that are pouring from the press with be- 
wildering rapidity give evidence that the science is 
still looking for its bearings and for the accurate 
delimitation of its province. Most of the recent 
books still harp on the phrases “social and group 
life,” “social evolution,” “social mind,” “environ- 
mental conditions,” “biological conditions,” “‘instine- 
tive tendencies,” “imitation,” “likemindedness,” “‘so- 
cialization,” etc. Ross, Cooley and Giddings still 
dominate the social thinking of many recent writers. 

The publishers of Professor Eliwood’s recent book 
“The Psychology of Human Society” state that it 
is “a complete summary of the scientifically estab- 
lished principles of sociology and social psychology.” 
This is only the usual “blurb” which the practiced 
book reviewer ignores. In chapter one there is much 
wrestling with fundamental concepts and a great 
deal of repetition without a gain of clarity. Many 
sentences provoke challenge, if for no other reason 
than their vague wording. An example is the state- 
ment on page 26 that ethics as “the science of moral 
values must find in the psychology of human society 
its chief scientific basis.” Apart from the fact that 
few domains of research are in such flux today as 
psychology, the statement, instead of defining the 
criterion of morality, conveniently shifts the im- 
portant question to the domain of a science which 
is floundering about in uncertainty concerning such 
terms as “soul,” “instinct,” “habits,” etc. 


_ A weak section, whose implications run through- 
out the volume, is that on organic evolution and 
social evolution. (Pp. 40 to 43.) The author 
strives indeed to clarify his concepts by means of a 
figure representing “phases of universal evolution” 
(page 41), but his explanation of the five stages— 
cosmic, organic, mental, social, and cultural evolu- 
tion—is vague in the extreme. Nor does figure 2 


’ 


“relations of higher to lower phases of evolution” — 
help his exposition. Throughout the first two chap- 
ters there is not one concrete example which we 
have a right to look for in a book on this inter- 
esting subject. 


almost mysterious. Even at the risk of being a 
cused of failing to grasp the drift of his remark 
we again say that not only is there no concrete ey 
ample of communities (or groups or organism 
that have arrived at the various stages, but there? 
a failure to differentiate between mental, culture 
and social evolution.” Especially will light = 
asked on the cryptic phrase “cultural evolution is tt 
beginning.” Egypt developed a mighty civilizatic¢ 
as long ago as 5000 B. C., and if it can be pushe 
back further, so much the better for our argument 
In fact Professor G. Elliot Smith and W. J. Per 
(and to some extent the late Dr. W. H. R. Rive 
think that all our civilizations hark back to that ¢ 
the Nile. Had Ancient Egypt arrived only at me 
tal and social evolution, or was it also cultural ? 
we compare the civilization of Ancient India | 
marvelous one for its day) with that of Berlin 
Paris or New York of 1925, what stage, ment 
social or cultural, would he predicate of the for 
What about the civilization of the Ancient Aztec 
of the Mayas, of the Incas? Did they stop at th 
mental level? Surely all three had a well-regulat 
and well-developed social organization. May-y 
say that they had reached the “cultural stage! 
What would he call the culture of Ancient Chin 
say of 500 A. D.? The Chinese had a vast liter 
ture, a highly developed art, skill in the manufa 
ture of cloisonné and porcelain ware. Are they 
be pigeonholed as of the mental, social or cultur 
stage °° 


On the other hand, there are tribes called “prim 
tive” by anthropologists, such as the Pygmies « 
South Africa and of the Straits Settlements, tl 
Andaman Islanders and the Veddahs of Ceylo 
Yet in the light of recent investigations by C. 
and B. Z. Seligmann, and of a well-known mi 
sionary ethnologist, the Rev. Dr. Schebes 
S. V. D., these “low-grade” people are monogamot 
have a fine sense of private property, a belief in o 
God, they treat women and children well, and th 
have a well-regulated family life. 


Even the few remaining members of the O 
and the Yagans, tribes of Tierra del Fuego, wh 
Darwin unjustly placed very low in the sc 
human beings and very near the brute an 
For 
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vers, S. V. D., who sojourned among the tribe 
cer Feuerland Indianern—Strecker und Schroe- 
rStuttgart). 
fact, mirabile dictu, a noted Russian anthro- 
bxist, Waldemar Bogoras, now tells us that the 
mans (medicine men, magicians) among the 
yaks and Chukchees and Yukaghirs of Siberia, 
preceded Einstein, whose complicated calcula- 
have been too much for most people in the 
ural’ stage. The matter is so very interesting 
I quote the passage: ‘While perusing some 
Kcs of Einstein, Minkowski, Mach, the Russian 
essor Umov and others, I came to notice cer- 
coincidences, more or less unexpected. Namely 
11 those scientists tried to transform their ab- 
tt formulae into more concrete combinations of 
hical facts the material preferred by them 
bly resembled some shamanistic stories and de- 
tions, that are spread among primitive people 
.sia and America. In a way one could possibly 
ithat the ideas of modern physics about space 
time, when clothed with concrete psychical form, 
tsared as shamanistic.”* At what stage of “evo- 
pn” were the Shamans? 


gain among the Indians of the Northwest coast, 
tal organization is very highly developed, though 

are poor in other points of culture when com- 
ed, say, with certain African tribes. Dr. Ed- 
id Sapir, who has studied the “Social organi- 
yn of the West coast tribes” (Transactions of 
WRoyal Society of Canada, Series ITI., Viola ix 

1915), speaks of “the intricacies of West 
st social organization,’ and of “an essentially 
ylved set of social phenomena .. . . and the al- 
it exaggerated development of the idea of grad- 
of individuals and privileges.” Dr. Boas de- 
bes the social organization of the Kwakiutl In- 
hs in the Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the Bu- 
1 of American Ethnology. Where would these 
res be located in the five-fold evolutionary 


the author cites Boas, Kroeber, Goldenweiser and 
ssler; but he does not mention the fact that these 
ters, and especially Lowie, Swanton and Sapir, 
se cleared away the rubbish that has accumulated 
out-of-date sociologic texts by misuse of the un- 
entific term “cultural evolution.” Nor is there 
sign that the author is acquainted with the 
turkreistheorie”’ of the development of culture, 
eory of “the historical development of culture,” 
“ked out by Schmidt, Ankermann and Graebner. 
= this theory deals with problems to which even 
cchologists like Wundt and Thurnwald have 
ed their attention. Though this theory, which 


rejects all evolutionary schemes, does not 
- up all difficulties, it explains quite satisfac- 
ily the phenomena of cultural diffusion, 

I pscie states a principle in his chapter on “The 

enily” (Primitive Society, Chapter IV) which 


ht to be followed by sociologists. in discussing 
subjects treated in the book under review. “The 


) A nerican Anthropologist, New Series, Vol. XX. 
m9) ; . 


ote 


matter is one not for a priori argument but of em- 
pirical fact.” “A priori argument” rules unchal- 
lenged in many a book on social psychology. 

One of the most crushing indictments of the 
whole theory of “evolution” as assumed in_ this 
book, is that by Professor Berthold Laufer of the 
Field Columbian Museum of Chicago. It occurs in 
a review of Dr. Lowie’s important book on “Culture 
and Ethnology.” That book also criticises severely 
the theory of “cultural evolution.” Dr. Laufer 
agrees with this condemnation and says: “The the- 
ory of cultural evolution, to my mind the most 
inane, sterile, and pernicious theory ever conceived 
in the history of science (a cheap toy for the amuse- 
ment of big children), is duly disparaged (in 
Lowie’s Book on ‘Culture and Ethnology.’)”® This 
language is quite different from what we are accus- 
tomed to read in many books on Sociology. 

The following paragraph offers an example of 
the extremely unsatisfactory treatment of “group 
life.” It is taken from the section entitled “The 
origin of group life among animals” (page 51). “In 
its lowliest beginnings such living in groups was 
merely a phase of organic evolution. At first, too, 
the interdependence was undoubtedly purely physi- 
cal, and there can be little doubt that such physical 
interdependence was the basis upon which later de- 
veloped the mental interaction which we have seen 
to be the essence of social life. This mental inter- 
dependence must be regarded as a result of the 
breaking up of the original physical interdependence 
tlirough the development of relatively independent 
individuals, who had to retain their unity of ac- 
tivity through interstimulation andresponse. Social 
life must be regarded, accordingly, as a higher, more 
complex unity of a psychic character which has de- 
veloped out of a primitive biological unity.” 


In the opinion of others, to whom this paragraph 
was submitted, whatever truth it contains is so ob- 
scured, as to make it practically valueless. The 
main objection to the book, many parts of which 
are helpful, is its great lack of clarity in the use 
of stereotyped phrases like mental, intermental, cul- 
tural, social, etc., which occur on almost every page. 
To the Psychologic Bulletin (Nov., 1925) Pro- 
fessor Ellwood contributed a review of two books 
on a subject similar to his own. He wrote: “Social 
psychology in particular awaits the work of some 
masterly mind.” ‘These were the last words of his 
review and they apply to his own work as well. 

Abert Muntscu, S$. J. 


We have failed so far to exert any deep or last- 
ing influence on the swift-flowing current of Amer- 
ican life, not because we are Catholic, but because 
we are not. We shall never have any influence on 
it as long as we are only half-and-half. The spirit 
that keeps us so, we repeat again, is not the Catholic 
spirit. It is a spirit that the Catholic body is imbib- _ 
ing from without, It is the spirit of the Reforma- 
tion world in which we are living that is breaking 
down our Catholic fibre. : 

*Rev, JEREMIAH C, HARRINGTON, 
Late of St. Paul Seminary. 
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The Fourth Annual Catholic 
African Social Course 


organized by the Mariannhill Mission, Natal, South 
Africa, was brought to the attention of the Cath- 
olics of America by the Central Bureau of the 
C. V. through its Press Builetin No. 38 of Vol. 
XIII. Although the event is now some months old, 
the readers of Social Justice may still care to learn 
just how the course took with others than our Cath- 
olic natives. We submit the following comments on 
the occasion, published in the European and native 
press by some non-Catholic native members of that 
course, 


A prominent native member at Mariannhill was 
Mis, F, T. Jabavu, the wife of Professor D. D. 
Jabavu, B. A. (London), of the South African Na- 
tive College, Fort Hare. Both Professor and Mrs. 
Jabavu obtained their education at English univer- 
sities. It was an encouragement to other partici- 
pants in the course to see an African woman, pos- 
sessed of such an excellent education, taking part in 
the course as an humble pupil, attending lectures, 
performing manual work and even joining in the 
games at recreation time, just like the others. 


The Mariazell Course was also attended by the 
well educated Basuto Chief Jeremiah Moshesh, who 
at the close of the course expressed in a long speech 
in English his surprise and pleasure regarding what 
he had seen and heard. He said: ‘‘We all exclaimed 
like the Queen of Sheba: The half was not told 
me.” 


One of the correspondents remarks: “The co- 
operation between the Catholics and non-Catnholics 
was pleasing. They treated one another as mem- 
bers of one family.” 

Another wrote: “Here is a difficulty: who is. 
there to write about the promoters of this Social 
Course, their hospitality and kindness? In order 


to do them justice, an abler pen than mine is needed. 
Barst of “all; 1 do not belong to their persuasion. 
I never spent a half-hour with them before and until 
now I never appreciated their usefulness to the 
Eantu peoples in general. Within the walls of their 
‘little kingdom’ their word is final, and discipline, 


It was an inspiring view to see young and ¢ 
Africans obeying the everlasting bells, calling the 
now here now there, to prayer, to study, to va 
for meals, for recreation and ultimately to bed;” 
see those people sitting, like humble children,— 
the feet of the different lecturers and instructol 
eager to learn by listening and by doing. xf 

BERNARD Huss, ¥ 
Organizer of the Coursey 
: 


Warder’s Review ( 


The Men Not to Choose . 


Frederick the Great declared that, should he wi 
to punish a province, he would send a philosoph 
to govern it. Having such men as his friend Vo 
taire in mind, this opinion may have been entire 
proper. 

“The learned, earnest Donoso Cortes,” as he we 
called by Orestes A. Brownson, believed that © 
mankind were not irremissably condemned to ta 
a distorted view of things, they would select the 
logians from among men as counsellors, and amo 
theologians they would select the mystics, and amot 
the mystics those who have lived most remote fre 
the affairs of the world.” 4 

For himself the noted Spanish statesman admitt 
that, among the persons whom he had known, a 
he had known very many, the only ones in whom 
recognized “an imperturbable good sense and em 
nent sagacity, and a wonderful aptitude for the pr: 
tical and prudent solution of the most intricate prok 
lems, and for the discovery of the best manner 
escaping from the most perplexing complicatio 
are those men who have lived a retired and conte 
plative life.” While, on the contrary, he had ney 
met, and never expected to meet, “among those p 
sons who are called business men,’) who hold in c 
tempt all intellectual occupations, and especially ¢ 
dain all attention to spiritual contemplations, th 
who are capabe of understanding any affair wh 


ever.” 


To this very numerous class, according to Don 
Cortes, “belong those whose constant attempt i 
deceive others, but who always finish by falling 1 
tims to their own snares.” ~~ 

= ~ : 
N. A. A. C. P. Favors Emancipation from 

The Report of the Committee on Resoluti 
submitted to the Seventeenth Annual Conventi 
the National Association for the Advanc 
the Colored People, recently held 


— 
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«ery paragraph of the report is of such signifi- 
. that it seems difficult to set out any one as 
inmost important one. We pick, not at random, 
vith a fixed purpose in mind, the one declaring 
emancipation of the Negro voters from party 
dance, because it seems to us that the day is 
far off when others too will want to join in 
a “declaration of independence” as the one 
fc bythe N. A. A. C. P. at Chicago. It 


Pry 


tir political salvation and social survival lie in our 
ate independence of party allegiance in politics and 
vasting of our vote for our friends and against our 
des whoever they may be and whatever party labels 
ccarry. This may at present give us sorry choice 
een twin evils but eventually and soon there must 
in this land such political reform as will give the 
st independent voter, black and white, a chance to cast 
allot for law, decency and democracy,” ) 
nose of our readers who realize the rising tide 
olor the world over, may, furthermore, be in- 
sted in the declaration against an imperialism 
atening, among other nations, several distinctive 
rro states: 
articularly is it possible and right for American Ne- 
voters so to cast their ballots as to restrain Financial 
rrialism which has throttled Haiti and threatens 
ria and Central and South America, and which is 
jusing slavery and forced labor to heap up profit in 
ou 
et us say, incidentally, that the incorporation of 
rve million Negroes into the civic body (so- 
y) and our civilization is one of the most se- 
's tasks before the American peopie. The neg- 
to solve it is certain to revenge itself on future 
2rations. 


A Declaration of Distrust 


The clamoring of the Negro for fair play on the 
- of organized labor is becoming insistent. Ad- 
ssing the Fourth Farmer-Labor Summer School, 
1 at Idaho Springs, Colorado, from June 27 to 
y 5, Dr. DuBois; internationally known as one of 
foremost exponents of the Negro race, ac- 
iding to W. E. Zeuch, Educational Director of 
mmonwealth College, at Mena, Ark., “scored 
hanized labor heavily for discriminating against 
kk workers, stating that the American labor 
hvement would never attain maximum effective- 
bs until it was willing to include all workers on 
requal basis.” In spite of the disclaimers of in- 
idual unionists, who pointed out that their unions 
pted Negro members, Dr. DuBois is said to have 
ried his point. He insisted that such exceptions 
ely prove the rule. 


| he Summer School referred to, sponsored by the 
jorado and Wyoming Federations of Labor, is one 
re 

a number of efforts on the part of members of 
Fourth Estate, the working class, at educational 
ancipation, while the Commonwealth College 1s 
other. The revolt against education, as organized 


developed by the class which gained the upper 


The document may he found in The Crisis, Vol. 32, 
pp. 178-191. "7 


hand in consequence of the great revolution fostered 
by it in the 18th and 19th centuries, is one of the 
most significant symptoms of what has been called 
social unrest. It is tantamount to a declaration on 
the part of labor: “We absolutely mistrust both 
your endowed and public high schools, colleges and 
universities. Therefore we are founding schools 
which will serve our class and its interests, teaching 
those things which make for leadership in the labor 
world and emancipation of labor.” 


American labor is becoming class conscious more 
and more. Of that there can no longer be any 
doubt. The Labor College is, perhaps, the most 
outstanding proof of this tendency. It is impos- 
sible to predict, however, whether it will survive 
and what its influence on the workers of our coun- 
try may amount to in the end, 


Why Should Not the State Act? 


The resolution on the rural question, adopted by 
the convention of the Central-Verein held at Spring- 
field, points out to the farmer the necessity of ob- 
taining relief against the discrimination practiced by 
the common carriers regarding freight rates on 
farm products. ‘The annual report of the Arkansas 
Cotton Growers’ Co-operative Association to its 
members, published in the Cotton Association News 
of June 25, demonstrates just to what extent at 
least the cotton growers of the state mentioned are 
discriminated against by the railroads. The para- 
graph on “Rate Reduction Sought” says: 

“One of the most definite and concrete things that have 
been: attempted by the American Cotton Growers’ Ex- 
change is the application for reduction in rates of cotton. 
Our organization was the first one to file the suit before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for this reduction, 
and, if we are successful, we will save for the cotton pro- 
ducers of the state $1.30 per bale, inasmuch as we are 
asking for a 20 per cent reduction in freight. 

“We hope that every member present saw the adver- 
tisement in the Gazette of Friday, June 18, giving some fig- 
ures on these suits. The figures set out in this ad show 
that manufactured products from points in Arkansas to 
the same points that much of our cotton is shipped to bear 
a very much smaller rate than does our cotton. We be- 
lieve this is brought about by réason of the fact that 
these manufacturers are organized and have looked after 
freight rates on their commodity.” 

But why should farmers be forced to bring suit 
to obtain an equitable freight rate? The rates 
Ievied on farm products affect the welfare Oi. the 
entire nation. It would seem, then, a duty of the 
state, to force common carriers to transport what 
the farm produces at the lowest possible rate. i 
it were not for the fact that we are still laboring 
under the erroneous principle, enunciated in the 
18th century, that the state should keep its hands 
off and not interfere with the economic activities of 
its citizens, at least as long as they are not of a 
criminal nature, our government would, doubtlessly, 


take such action. eS 

However, there is little excuse for upholding this 
false theory in face of the fact that our tariff legis- 
lation has been little else than a complete reversal 
of the principle of laissez faire. 
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Contemporary Opinion 


The American Federation of Labor is again 
blowing hot and cold. In Mexico, at our borders, 
the Federation has no rooted antipathy to Bol- 
shevism. Indeed the two have struck a compact. 
But in Russia, five thousand miles away, Bolshevism 
is an aberration to be sternly denounced. The Fed- 
eration’s most recent denunciation is dated July 9. 
Why this inconsistency ? ; 

America, 


A correspondent in Co-operation, deploring the 
failure of the American Federation of Labor to 
give a lead in the “class struggie,’’ looks to a “co- 
ordinated drive towards Co-operation.” We are 
told that “the La Follette and Gompers crowd have 
done irreparable damage to intelligent co-operative 
progress.’ In saying so, however, the correspond- 
ent obviously looks on our Movement from the out- 
side through the tinted glasses of the radical poli- 
tician, and not from the inside as a co-operator. 
The doors of the Movement are wide open to all 
who wish to enter, irrespective of their political 
leanings or affiliations, but they are expected td leave 
their politics on the door mat when they do. Inside 
the Co-operative Movement they should cease their 
struggling, class or otherwise, and co-operate for 
the general betterment of mankind. Co-operators 
may by intelligent self help eventually build a Co- 
operative Commonwealth, but the politicians will 
never wish or legislate themselves into one. Co- 
operative progress is slow, but the foundations are 
being well and truly laid. In so far as Co-operation 
has had economic tests with organized: capitalism, 
‘it has not only generaily succeeded but managed to 
demonstrate its superiority. 

The Canadian Co-operator. 


Testifying before the United States Senate com- 


Inefficiency in government, exorbitant taxes @ 
menacing crime conditions are the inevitable ¢ 
sequences. All the people are the sufferers. T] 
will continue to suffer until they are willing 
pay the price for honest government. ‘That pr 
is an active, intelligent and persistent interest 
the administration of their public affairs. 

Chicago Daily Tribune 


The Church preaches the necessity and the di 
of having a Christian state; the responsibilities: 
statesmen, in the last analysis, have to be based 9 
the law of God. On the other hand, it has bi 
the aim of what is called in Europe liberal stat 
manship, to get the state away from all idea & 
Christian constitution, which would make it net 
sary for statesmen in the last resort, and wh 
morality was involved, to go to theology for a fi 
decision, instead of to the worldly principles of p 
tics and diplomacy. 


It is the old conflict between the world | 
heaven. Disguise it as you may, it aims to ref 
God His dominating place in the affairs of 
This is why European and American public : 
and writers worked themselves into such a sto 
rage against Pope Pius the ninth, because he c¢ 
demned one after the other, and finally collected i 
a Syllabus, the principal false doctrines by me 
of which worldly statesmen and philosophers | 
for generations been undermining the whole fc 
dation of that Christian state which the Cath 
Church had buiit 1p on the ruins of the Roman E 
pire; a work of Christian genius which could c 
have been done by a Church founded by Ct 
Himself ; a work on which the whole civilization 
Europe and the whole world still rests. 

The Casket, 
Antigonish, N. § 


The factory “hand” is the modern Prometh 
bound fast to the iron machine, a prey to forces 
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SOCIAL 


CALTHOLIG AGIION 

+> Federation of Colored Catholics will meet 
mavention at Washington, D. C., December 5 
1926. 


‘2 Catholic dentists of Boston are organized in 
ruild of Saint Apollonia; The Apollonian, a 
erly, is the Guild’s official organ, 

Guild, founded by His Eminence, Cardinal O’Con- 
naintains a bus service for the purpose of conducting 
nial school children of Greater Boston to the dental 
i According to the July issue of The Apollonian, 
uild has during the last six years transferred an 
we of twelve thousand children yearly to the Forsyth 
| Infirmary for dental care. Msgr. Michael J. Splaine 
Spiritual Director of the Association. 


e twenty-second yearly Catholic Day of the 
mn Province of Limburg, held at Venlo, chose 
he subject of its lessons and discussions “The 
jlic Press.” 

dressing the chief meeting, which convened in the 
&t church of the city, for want of a hall large enough 
dd the crowds, Dr. Brom, of the Catholic University 
mmwegen, declared: “We must help one another 
» things on a grand scale. The fight for a Catholic 
is but one form of the great fight for truth. What 
»9f men would we be if, possessing this great treasure, 
bfused to share it with others? The Catholic paper 
s on a lay apostolate, and Catholic journalists have 
ned a task which, in our modern society, can no longer 
iccomplished by the clergy alone.” 


INTEREST 

ne page, Chats With Office Callers, a weekly 
ire of the Dearborn Independent, recently re- 
ed to the problem of public debts and interest 
we following manner: 
Did it ever occur to you that the most prepos- 
as thing in our boasted civilization,” said the 
from Milwaukee, “is the payment of interest 
money to make public improvements, when the 
credit we can borrow is that of the people?” 
nnd the visitor proceeded to expound the present 
hy of Milwaukee which is arresting wide attention 
Fs program which eventually must free it from bond 
ery. For Milwaukee is approaching the ‘pay-as-you- 
system as rapidly as possible. 4 ; 
Ve are now levying an additional assessment above 
fixed bond and interest requirements to create an 
‘wment fund which will be sufficient to redeem every 
| at maturity, and the actuaries of other cities are 
ying our plan. The people, too, are awaking to 
Fact that the canker eating into the vitals of civiliza- 
iis INTEREST, which in the case of public indebt- 
ss is unnecessary and intolerable.” 
- age ORS We 
t FAMILY ALLOWANCES 
)\ numerous family” is defined by the Spanish 
jal decree signed on June 22nd, 1926, as one 
“h has eight or more children, legitimate or 
children be under age or over age or emanci- 
1, but legally receiving support from the head 
family. The head of the family must live 
ly on a salary or daily wage, although he 
the house he lives in. Moreover, his total 

e must not exceed 6,000 pesetas (a little 


imated, in charge of a head of a family, whether 


REVIEW 


under £200). The annual pension which the State 
will give is as follows :—-100 pesetas for eight chil- 
dren, and 50 pesetas for each additional child up 
to twelve in a family; 375 pesetas for thirteen chil- 
dren; 500 for fourteen children, and 100 pesetas for 
each additional child up to sixteen in a family; 850 
pesetas for seventeen children, and 1,000 pesetas for 
ei@hteen children, 

There is also free tuition for all the children of numer- 
ous families in public schools. (Other parents must pay 
something.) Civil and military functionaries who have 
numerous families in the sense of the law, and their chil- 
dren, will enjoy some further privileges. 


IMMIGRATION 

An editorial on the Johnson Immigration Act, 
printed in the July issue of the Typographical Jour- 
nal, the official publication of the International 
Typographical Union of North America, contains 
what is probably the attitude of all organized labor 
in our country towards immigration : 

“Living standards in Northern Europe are, of 
course, higher than in the Mediterranean basin. 
Yet even in Gemany they compare most unfavora- 
bly both in hours and in wages with America. A 
study of the average weekly wages in the most 
important German industries discloses that these 
approximate, on the average, about the same as 
the daily wage in the same trades in the United 
States. Most food and housing costs in Germany 
are nearly the same as in the United States, how- 
ever. A 

“Yet, compared with Italy, Poland, the Balkans, 
Germany is a comparativelly high-wage area. Her 
workmen have many comforts denied those of the 
former countries, where labor often works under 
almost coolie conditions. 

“These folk all want to come to the land of gold—to 
America. The only safeguard against their swamping 
us is the present Johnson immigration restriction act. 
Otherwise the only limit would be the carrying capacity 
of the steamers. All patriotic Americans, but particu- 
larly American labor, must therefor be on guard against 
any attempt, however shrewdly disguised, to break down 


this law. It must be particularly alert to recognize 
what prompts ‘sob stuff’ stories.” 


CONSPIRACY IN RESTRAINT OF TRADE 

Indictments have been returned in the Southern 
District of New York against the officers of five 
stone cutting unions by the Department of Justice 
in the Federal Government. The charges state that 


the men named entered into a conspiracy in viola-_ 


tion of the Sherman anti-trust act to prevent any 
cast stone being used on buildings within the Met- 
ropolitan district) which had been manufactured 
outside of that district. 


Two of the manufacturers who were being discrim- 
inated against according to the indictment, have their 


plants in New Haven, Conn., while one is situated in 


Syracuse, N. Y., and others at Allentown, Pa., and Bal- 
timore, Md. ae ; 

The work in the manufacturing plant within the New 
York district is done chiefly by members of the Machine 
Stone Workers, Rubbers and Helpers’ Association, and 
the work of cutting and trimming the stone at the time 


"n 
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that it is installed in new buildings within the New 
York district is done mainly by members of the Jour- 
neymen Stonecutters’ Association. The conspiracy which 
is charged is, therefore, one to prevent the Journeymen 
Stonecutters’ Association members from working on 
stone which has not been prepared by the New York 
Machine Stone Workers. The conspiracy centered 


about the Westchester Building Trades Council. 


CO-PARTNERSHIP 

Speaking on the subject of “Citizenship in Indus- 
try” during the closing session of the third triennial 
Co-partnership Congress, heid at London on June 
5, Sir Donald McLean declared that existing condi- 
tions of industrial relationships in Great Britain 
called for far-reaching changes. Referring to the 
events which led to the general strike, Sir Donald 
said: ‘We must have been pursuing a bad road.” 
The employers, he said, wanted to show that there 
was no ulterior motive behind the co-partnership 
movement. 

Lord Emmott, who presided, said on the same occa- 
sion, that he was certain the distrust with which many 
trade unionists regarded profit-sharing would be re- 
moved in the course of time. He agreed with George 
Bell, of the General Federation of Trades Unions, that 
honesty and frankness was wanted from employers as 
well as from workers. The difficulty about co-partner- 
ship was that if workers were to be represented in any 
firm by a seat on the board of directors, what were they 
going to contribute? Were they going to add to the 
efficiency of the work, or were they to be there repre- 
senting merely their interests as workmen as opposed 
to other interests represented in the capital of the firm? 
On the answer to that question the success of co-part- 
nership depended. 


: PREVAILING RATE OF WAGES 
The New York Law Journal of Wednesday, July 
14th, reports in fuli the decision just rendered by 
Supreme Court Justice Jeremiah T. Mahoney in 
New York City wherein Justice Mahoney upholds 
the constitutionality of the New York State Eight- 
Hour and Prevailing Rate of Wages Law despite 
the recent action of the U. S. Supreme Court in the 
Oklahoma case. The decision is rendered in de- 
ciding a case where a workman employed as a bat- 
tery man in the Fire Department of New York City 
applied for a writ of mandamus against the Comp- 
troller of the city requiring him to pay the differ- 
ence between the wages he had received and the 
actual prevailing rate of wages for the work per- 
formed, 

The Corporation Counsel of New York, in opposing 
the proceeding, set up numerous defenses and among them 
the claim that the New York Eight Hour and Prevailing 
Rate of Wages Law had been in effect declared null and 
when the United States Supreme Court declared the 
t Hour: Prevailing Rate of Wages Law of the 

ma to be unconstitutional as far as it re- 
1g rates of wages to be paid in localities 


( 


_annum, and are repayable by half-yearly ins! 


when performed by employers?” is expected to haw 
a widespread effect on international labor leg 
tion. The Court’s opinion was asked in connectid 
with night work in bakeries done by employers. 


The labor unions claimed that unless small bakers 
ran their own shops singlehanded, could be prohibited fre 
baking at night it would be impossible to prevent baker} 
employers in larger concerns from working at night. Pf 
employers claimed that the forbidding of night work % 
employers meant an indefensible attack on individt 
liberty. ¥ 

The court considered the question of law, its answ 
depending upon the terms of part 13 of the Versaill 
Treaty, containing labor legislation. The wording, it 4 
held, leads to the conclusion that the measures adopt 
for the attainment of the objects of international lab 
legislation may affect the rights and interests of employe 
as well as wage earners. 


THE POOR HOUSE 

An organized effort to abolish the almshouse a} 
an American institution will be launched as the f 
sult of an investigation financed by a dozen frater 
organizations and the United States Department 
Labor. Harry C. Evans of Des Moines, special 
commissioner of Secretary of Labor Davis, i 
report made public upon a two years’ nationwid? 
survey of almshouses, recommends complete abolf 
tion of the prevailing county poorhouse system a 
the continuance of its essential functions in a cent: 
home for the “aged and friendless” in each coi 
monwealth. 
The present system, under which each county maintain 
a separate institution, is described in the report as “ 


worst mismanaged public business in the world,” and “ 
symbol of humanity’s degradations.” 7 


The central home plan will be submitted together \ 
a detailed report of the survey, to the Annual Convent 
of Fraternal Congresses at Buffalo, N. Y., on Aug. 16, 
score of affiliated societies will be urged to assist in bri 
ing the commissioner’s findings and recommendations 
the attention of every State Legislature during the n 
two years. 


STATE AID : 
The British Ministry of Agriculture has power 
make loans to co-operative enterprises registe 
under the Industrial and Provident Societies 
which are, or will be, engaged in the preparat 
and marketing of agricultural produce. The lo: 
which will not exceed £10,000 to any one soci 
can be made for periods up to 20 years at 5% 


ments. 


_ These facilities are strictly limited to societies 
in the preparation and marketing of agriculturai p 
though societies which have other primary objects, 
ample, the purchase of agricultural requisites, ar 
excluded from ying foi an 


ce 
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, and that in these houses 23,007 people are 
ig in furnished rooms of one kind and another. 
tty blocks in the better rooming area north of 
lago avenue were studied intensely, by means 
. house-to-house census. ‘This study revealed 
gadditional facts that 71 per cent of all the 
ses in this district take roomers; and that of 
weople who live in these rooms 52 per cent are 
de men, 10 per cent are single women, and 38 
(cent are couples, “‘married”—supposedly with 
benefit of clergy, though actually 60 per cent 
hese couples are living together unmarried. 
lhe rooming house area is a childless area,” says 

Zarbaugh, in the Survey. “Yet most of its popu- 
m are in the reproductive ages of life, between 
hty and thirty-five. The rooming house population 
pically what the labor leaders refer to as the ‘white 
rr’ group—men and women filling various clerical 
ions—accountants, stenographers, and the  like— 
2 workers of various sorts.” 


HOUSING 
concerted national movement to make better 
es available for families with small or moderate 
mes is a necessity, Dr. James Ford, executive 
ctor of Better Homes in America, told members 
the United States League of Local Building and 
n Associations, in session at Minneapolis for 
- thirty-fourth national convention. 
studies made by many municipal housing commissions 
- shown that a large portion of our industrial popula- 
is still condemned to live in crowded slums, and re- 
s from the Federal Children’s Bureau and from some 
ur state agricultural colleges show hundreds of thou- 
es of rural families living under conditions that are 
cely better,” Rr. Ford said. 
ur own observations confirm these reports, for in 
tically every city and rural county there are ugly, 
nnitary dwellings, unsightly premises which are shock- 
to see—a drag upon the progress of our Nation. 


CO-OPERATION 

‘he Consumers’ Co-operative Oil Company of 
kfield, Minnesota, declared a patronage rebate 
its business for 1925 of two cents per gallon of 
inline. Since the-state trunk highways are partly 
raced by a gasoline tax of two cents per gallon, 
se co-operators earned their tax to pay for the 
aways by doing business together. They also 
1a patronage rebate of two cents a gallon on 
osene and five cents a gallon on oil. And after 
jing these patronage rebates they had a net sur- 
5 of $4,978 to put into the reserve. 

he company paid $58,000 for the goods and sold 
n at current market prices for $86,948, making a net 
bof $19,000 after paying $6,050 for operating ex- 


ses, and $4,026 for salaries and wages. They have 


365 invested in plant and equipment, though the 
up stock amounts to only $6,530. A private con- 
could have declared 200 per cent dividends on its 


4 NEGRO WORKERS 
protest has been made by Canadian railway 
‘ers against the intimation by the management 
National Railways that the places of the 
ers and waiters on the International 
ice Montreal and Chicago ar 
» employees. pi 


parlor car 


and restaurant department explains that the change is 
being made because the colored employees are not giving 
satisfaction. The explanation is not accepted by those 
who believe that the new order is related to the demand 
for the equalization of wages of colored and white work- 
ers. During the recent Session of Parliament a Conserva- 
tive member made a protest against colored employees 
holding places on the National Railways which might 
be taken by returned soldiers. ' 


WHEAT POOLS 

Having announced that the general election would 
take place on Sept. 14th, Arthur Meighn, Prime 
Minister of Canada, declared in his opening cam- 
paign speech at Ottawa on July 21, the wheat pool to 
be a brilliant policy in the direction of establishing 
commodity co-operative marketing of farm products 
as a national policy. 

The Conservative Party, Mr. Meighn said, stood ready 
to support such a system of marketing, and if returned 
to power “to put into force such a policy as will enable 
the farmers to build up a marketing system which will 
compare in efficiency with that of any country in the 
world.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

The German government has announced its pro- 
gram for the reduction of the number of unem- 
ployed, totaling: about 1,750,000 who are regis- 
tered. The Reich, among other things, intends to 
loan the German Railway Company 50,000,000 
marks to enable it to give orders to industry, to 
which the railway company will add another 100,- 
000,000 marks. 

Building activity will also be supported by the Reich, 
for which purpose 30,000,000 marks will be included in 
the budget for the erection of farmers’ houses, while 
construction of new inland waterways is being contem- 
plated. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

The unemployment fund of the International La- 
dies’ Garment Workers’ Union and employers has 
been smashed by the latter, and the union has or- 
dered that workers cease contributing to the fund. 
The plan has been in operation one year, follow- 
ing the threat of a general strike for improved con- 
ditions. - 
~ The employers agreed to pay two-thirds and the work- 
ers one-third. To date the workers have paid $146,000, 
or nearly two-thirds, and the employers but $88,000. 
The employers’ violation of their pledged word forced 
the union to abandon collections. 


BIRTH CONTROL 
At a largely attended meeting of the Rand 
Catholic Young Men’s Society, held at Braamfon- 
tein, South Africa, a resolution was adopted con- 
demning a proposal which the Provincial Council 
were to consider in favor of providing facilities for 
instruction in methods of artificial birth control. 


Copies of the resolution were sent to all members of the 
Transvaal Provincial Council. 


BOY, SCOUTS 2 = : 

The fourth International Scout Congress will be 
held from August 22 to August 28 at Kandersteg, 
in the Bernese Oberland. Thirty-five nations will 
be represented, and Sir Robert Baden-Powell, the 
founder of the movement, will be present. 


> 
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Central-Blatt and Social Justice 


Als Monatsschrift verdffentlicht von der Central-Stelle 
des Central-Vereins, 3835 Westminster Place, St. 
Louis, Mo, 

Abonnement, $2.00 das Jahr, zahlbar im Voraus; einzelne 
Hefte, 20 Cents. ‘ 

Club-Rate: 5—25 Exemplare an eine Adresse, 15 Cents 
das Sttick; 26 Exemplare und mehr, je 12 Cents. 

Abonnement auf Lebenszeit, $50.00. 


Die Standehausbewegung. 
III. 


Lassen schon die Leitsatze sowie auch das Statut 
die Berufsgruppe als die eigentliche T'ragerin dieser 
Bewegung erkennen, so erheilt deren Bedeutung aus 
der weiteren Bestimmung, dasz die Angehorigen 
der verschiedenen Berufe zum Zwecke praktischer 
Arbeit zu  Berufsgruppen zusammengeschlossen 
werden sollen. Vorgeschrieben sind ihnen eine An- 
zahl von Statuten, deren zweite die Aufgaben der 
Berufsgruppen darlegt. Es sind dies: 

1. Die Férderung der sittlichen Ausbildung der 
Meister durch Pflege eines religidsen Familienlebens 
und der wahren christlichen Bruderliebe unterein- 
ander und gegentiber den Angehorigen anderer Be- 
rufsstande. 

2. Die Schaffung auskémmlicher und gesicherter 
Erwerbsverhiltnisse ; 

a) Beseitigung ungesunder und den Beruf driick- 
ender Geschaftsgebrauche und Vorschriften, sowie 
der Borgwirthschaft ; 

b) Gemeinschaftlicher Bezug von Rohmaterialien 
durch Kreditbeschaffung, Regelung des Absatzes ; 

c) Gemeinschaftliche Ubernahme solcher Auf- 
trage und Werkstatteinrichtungen, die fiir den ein- 
zelnen unerreichbar sind. Alles und immer jedoch 
unter Wahrung der Selbstandigkeit des eigenen Be- 
triebes und des vollkommenen Familienlebens der 


eigenen Mitglieder, sowie anderer Berufe und | 


Stande; 

d) Rtcksichtnahme bei Kauf und Verkauf den 
eigenen Mitgliedern sowohl als auch den andern 
Standen gegeniiber ; 

e) Ausschaltung aller Ritcksichtslosigkeit bei 
Weitergabe von iiberschiessenden Auftragen an 
Kollegen. Preisbildungen, sowohl mit Riicksicht 
auf des eigene Auskommen wie auch das der Ge- 
-sellen und Mitglieder anderer Berufe und Stande. 

3. Die Wiederaufrichtung der christlichen Be- 
rufsfamilie durch Wiederaufnahme der Gesellen 


und fa n Lebens 


- ad “ ~ 


| Festgottesdienst und gemeinschaftliche hl. 


ge i Bee elles des Meisters sowie | 


halb , Rorderung, 


anstaltung von Gesellen- und Meisterpriifungen 
der Erlass von diesbeztiglichen Vorschriften dazu, 

7. Schaffung von Kalkulationsgrundlagen wy 
Aufklarung uber schwierige wirthschaftliche Ve 
haltnisse, Aufkiarung zur Verbesserung von Ka 
fersitten. 

8. Unterstiitzung aller Bestrebungen, wodurch 1 
dividuelle Bediirfnisse an Handwerkserzeugnissi 
auf verntinftige Art gefordert werden (bode 
standige Kunstbestrebungen, Heimathskultur, Volk 
trachten usw.) | 

9, Untersttitzung der Organe der Gesellscha 
zur gegenseitigen Unterstutzung (Vereinigung d 
gottlichen Liebe) bei Durchfthrung aller Zwee 
und Ziele der Geseilschaft, insbesondere beztigli 
des Verhaltnisses zu den ubrigen Berufsstanden, — 

10. Betheiligung an den Aufgaben der heilende 
Caritas.*) ‘ 

Es laszt sich erwarten, dasz eine derartige B 
wegung auch das Gesellenwesen wieder in seit 
Plane aufnimmt,’ Doch wahrend die alten Innunge 
den Gesellen tiberhaupt keine berathende Stimm 
einraumten, tragt das Statut der Berufsgruppen it 
sofern den Anschauungen neuerer Zeit Rechnun; 
dasz as die Abhaltung von Versammlungen de 
Meister und Geseilen vorsieht und bestimmt, dag 
sie der Anbahnung eines gedeihlichen Verhaltnisse 
zwischen Meister und Gesellen, sowie des ganze 
Standes zu den tibrigen Standen und der Festlegun 
der diesbeziiglichen Beschliisse, zu dienen haber 
Den Vorsitz in diesen Versammlungen fiihrt ¢ 
Obermeister. “Die protokollierten Beschliisse, 
heiszt es noch des weiteren, “sind*Binden fiir ¢ 
gesamte Berufsgruppe, zu der Meister, Gesell 
Hilfsgesellen (Arbeiter) und Lehrlinge gehéren.” 

Jedoch bilden die Gesellen der einzelnen Bert 
unter sich emen Gesellenbund der Berufsgruf 
mit besonderen Statuten: 

“Jede Berufsgruppe ist dem Schutze eir 
Heiligen als Berufspatron unterstellt. So « 
Schafereiberufsgruppe dem hl. Wendelinus, | 
Schneider dem hl. Gerard Majella, die St 
macher dem hl. Willigis, die Fuhrleute der 
Katharina, die Schreiner dem hl. Joseph, 
Sattler und Polsterer dem hl. Martin, 
Schmiede dem hl. Eligius, die Schuhmacher 
hl. Crispinus etc. Das Patronatsfest wird « 


munion begangen.” 
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ae der an der Herstellung eines Produktes 
rr einer Arbeit betheiligten verschiedenen 
ufe durchzufthren. Hierdurch wird den ein- 
en Berufen lohnende Arbeit und den Kon- 
wwenten ein besseres und preiswertheres Pro- 
me celietert.’’ 

Dieses Bestreben wird an gleicher Stelle an 
yzelnen Beispielen klar gemacht: ‘‘Das Stande 
KS nimmt von der Schafereiberufsgruppe die 
pile, fuhrt diese der Tuchmachergruppe und 
11 dieser das Tuch der Schneidergruppe zu. 
ken kann auf diese Weise ein guter Lohn 
hichert werden, und trotzdem konnen die Ge- 


pitmitglieder der ganzen Gesellschaft zur 
renseitigen Unterstutzung Tuch_ erhalten, 


iiches weit unter dem sonstigen Marktpreise 
ht. 
IEKine Verbindung zwischen Metzger, Gerber, 


11 Schuhmacher, zwischen Flachsbauer, Lei- 
vweber und Weiszzeugnaherinnen, zwischen 


treidebauer, Muller und Backer sucht diesen 
nende Arbeit, und den Konsumenten ein 
tiswerthes Produkt zu liefern.” 


lan verhehit sich nicht, “dass die Schaffung 
es derartigen Produktionskreises und die 
eckdienliche Durchfthrung seiner Aufgaben 
esmal eine Unsumme von Arbeit, Einsicht und 
msicht erfordert, zumal da in unserem wilden 
irthschaitsleben derartige Kreise  lediglich 
sen in einer weiten Sandwuste gleichen.”’ 
dieser Stelle wird nun die Kritik einsetzen, und 
1 Forderern der Standehausbewegung entgegen- 
iten, dass ihre wohlgemeinten Bestrebungen 
- fortschreitenden Machtentfaltung und Aus- 
ritung der internationalen Hochfinanz wie dem 
pitalismus gegentiber nicht standhalten konnen. 
r Verfasser der genannten Schrift giebt ja 
h zu, es mitsse immerfort dahingearbeitet 
rden, “dass nicht durch den Sturm des Egois- 
as der Wustensand die Oase wieder wtber- 
thet.” Uns scheint, dass der Vergleich mit 
wer Oase schon die Ausnahmsstellung | der 
nndehaiuser treffend kennzeichnet.. So  wich- 
und niitzlich diese Erscheinungen der Wuste 
h sein mogen, sie 4ndern an deren Charakter 
1 Ende wenig, weil sie nicht Ausgangspunkte 
ber vollstandigen Umwandelung des Sand- 
eeres sein konnen. Die Wuste kann, mit an- 
en Worten, nicht durch die Oase regeneriert, 
.. in furchtbare Gefilde verwandelt werden. 
besteht vielmehr die Gefahr, dass die Wuste 
» kleine Insel inmitten der ungeheueren Flache 
fruchtbaren Sandes ttberschwemmen und_ ver- 
hten wird. 


Milerdings hinkt unser Vergleich insofern als 
» Standehausbewegung in Ideen begrindet ist, 
-welterobende Kraft besitzen. Heisst es doch 
der genannten Schrift: “Die ganze Organisa- 
ist nur haltbar auf einer Grundlage des leben- 
sn sittlich-religidsen Willens, wovon ja tber- 
t die christliche Erneuerung abhangt. Ist 
1 Wille aber vorhanden, dann ist. keine irdi- 
Macht des jiidisch-freimaurerischen Kapi- 
imstande, die soziale Heilwirkung der unter 


Oe ee ae 


tes 


- 


sich geeinten Gruppen zu zerstOren. Wir haben 
hier die Thatsache, die schon Leo XIII. mehr- 
mals in seinen Rundschreiben erwahnte, dass nur 
durch die brtiderliche Vereinigung der Erwerbs- 
thatigen (Bauern, Handwerker und Kaufleute) 
auf religidser Grundlage der Ansturm des frei- 


maurerischen Kapitalismus und Sozialismus ab- 
gewehrt werden kann.” 

Durch diese Arbeit erwartet man, die noch 
selbstandigen wirthschaftlichen Existenzen  er- 


halten zu konnen und anderen die Moglichkeit, 
eine wirthschaftliche Selbstandigkeit zu erringen, 
zu ermoglichen. Im weiteren Ausblick will man 
dadurch die Dezentralisation der Gutererzeugung 
und allmahliche Entproletarisierung der Massen 
anbahnen, was andererseits die Erhaltung der 
christlichen Familie ermoglichen wirde. 

“Ganz allem auf diesem Wege glauben wir 
auch dem Sozialismus entrathen zu k6nnen,” 
erklart die ofters bereits angefiihrte Schrift, “da 
wir der Grundlage desselben, wie sie der erste 
satz des Erfurter Programms ausspricht, als 
einzige Wahrheit entgegenstellen: Die von der 
christlichen Moral beeinflusste Entwickelung des 
Wirthschaftslebens fuhrt mit der Gnade Gottes 
zur Erhaltung und Vermehrung der selhstandi- 
gen Existenzen, zur weitgehendsten Decentra- 
lisation der Produktion und allmahlichen Wieder- 
verbindung des Arbeiters mit seinen Produktions- 
mitteln.” 


Der Satz: “Erhaltung und Vermehrung der 
selbstandigen Existenzen, weitgehenste Decentrali- 
sation der Produktion und allmahlige Wiederver- 
bindung des Arbeiters’ mit seinen Produktionsmit- 
teln” stellt Anforderungen, die gegenwartig auf 
allen Seiten Anklang finden. Die Bischofe unseres 
Landes haben ahnliche Gedanken in ihrem grossen,, 
nach Schiuss des Krieges veroffentlichten Hirten- 
briefe ausgesprochen, Selbst weitblickende Indus- 
trielie erkennen, dass es auf dem vom Kapitalismus 
eingeschlagenen Wege nicht mehr weitergeht, dass 
eine Decentralisation der Industrie eingeleitet, und 
dass vor allem auch der Arbeiter wieder Mitbesitzer 
der Produktionsmittel werden muss. Immer hau- 
figer werden Stimmen laut, die solche Anforder- 
ungen stellen. Erst jiingst stand im “Congressional 
Record” eine Rede des Senators Morris Sheppard 
von Texas, gehalten aus Anlass des einhundertund- 
fiinfzigsten Anniversariums der Unabhangigkeits- 
erklarung unseres Landes, die an vielen Stellen Ge- 
danken ausspricht, wie sie vor funfzig Jahren be- 
reits Karl von Vogelsang geaussert, und wie sie uns 
nun wieder in den Statuten der Standehausbewe- 
gung entgegen treten. oe: 


Die Standehausbewegung verfolgt unstreitig ein 
hohes Ziel, im Bewusstsein, die erlodsende Kraft 
grosser Ideen und gesunder Grundsatze auf ihrer 
Seite zu haben. Ob sie sich jedoch gegeniiber dem 


krassen Individualismus einerseits wie dem central- 


istisch gerichteten Sozialisierungstriebe andererseits 
durchzusetzen vermégen wird, erscheint uns frag- 
lich. Die Standehauser sind hinein gestellt in eine 
Welt, die einen ungeheueren Druck ausiibt auf ihre 
~ (Schluss a. S. 177) | 


anal 


——— —— 


deutschen Katholiken Amerikas 


In one respect the “Historical Sketch of Teu- 
topolis and of St. Francis Parish,” recently pub- 
lished for a “Souvenir of the Diamond Jubilee of 
Laying the Cornerstone of the Present Church,” 
in 1851, differs from all similar parish histories 
that have come under our observation.» Its author, 
Rev. Eugene Hagedorn, O.F.M., an indefatigable 
coilector of historical data relating to his Province 
of the Franciscan Order, its members and the par- 
ishes administered by the Friars, has taken pains 
to develop the economic and social background of 
that little stage called the Village of ‘Teutopolis, 
which is enlivened by bishops and priests, men and 
women, who played their role and passed on to 
their reward behind the scene. Future historians 
will thank Father Eugene for having chronicled 
these evidences of everyday life which are so essen- 
tial to an appreciation of the contribution of the 
usually nameless servitors of humanity to civili- 
zation. 


Father Eugene’s chronicle of the village and par- 
ish of Teutopolis, founded by the German Land 
Company, faithfully narrates, and as fully as pos- 
sible under the circumstances—the author was able 
to consult but one year of the Cincinnati Wahrheits- 
freund, whose volumes undoubtedly contain numer- 
ous references to the founding of Teutopolis—the 
efforts and struggles, the achievements and failures, 
the virtues and follies of those who since 1840 have 
contributed toward the making of the history of that 
little spot on God’s wide earth called Teutopolis—so 
insignificant in the eyes of some, and yet as typical 
an example of the innate desire of most men to es- 
tablish for themselves a home, where they may dwell 
in peace, permitted to foster their most sacred pos- 
session undisturbed, as any colony, wherever estab- 
lished, either in ancient or modern times. 


_ Those who love to assume that all immigrants 
came to our shores as mere paupers will be aston- 
ished to learn that the men who were commissioned 
by their friends, who with them constituted the 
membership of the German Land Company, to pur- 
chase land in Effingham County, Illinois, were en- 
trusted with $16,000 for the purpose of consum- 
mating the deal. ‘They arrived at their destination 
without mishap at the end of June, 1838, and, being 
satisfied with the location and nature of the land, 
proceeded to Vandalia, where on July 5 and 6 they 
purchased 10,000 acres at $1.25 an acre. Before 
returning to Cincinnati, they had the land pur- 
chased surveyed and platted, while after their re- 
turn to that city the plat was recorded in the Su- 
-perior Court on September 21, 1839. The plat was 
ultimately recorded also at Vandalia, on June 9, 
1841; an entry in the church records shows that 
$9.00 was the cost of this transaction. 


. rated about 1845. 


That these immigrants, who came either from th 
Kingdom of Hanover or the Catholic section of th 
Grand Duchy of Oldenburg, had the spiritual wel 
fare of the community to be founded by them @ 
heart, a resolution adopted by the executive com 
mittee of the company on July 23, 1839, provest} 

“1. Resolved by a majority of votes: That, at the dig 
tribution by lot of the town lots, each member of th 
Company having 40 acres of land shall be assessed $50 
toward the building of a church; and that the land bough 
over and above the amount necessary for the allotmen 
of the 40 acres and the lots, be set apart, for the present 
as church land.” : 

All these actions, including also the proceeding 
of the allotment, show these settlers to have be 1 
men of considerable initiative, true pioneers, wW 
did not feel at home in the city with its mixed pop 
ulation, and therefore struck out into the wilde 
ness. Moreover, they began their undertaking im 
truly co-operative spirit, sitice the considerable suf 
at hand when it came to purchasing the land wa 
raised by contributions of $10.00 monthly. We hay 
here an example of nine men starting a colony 
the spirit of the Rochdale pioneers. Nor was tht 
land bought without due circumspection. A con 
mittee, consisting of three men, whose names aft 
worthy of being recorded in these columns—Clen 
eut Uptmor, John F. Waschefort and Gerard FE 
Bergfeld—set out on April 7, 1837, and, havin 
visited several localities in Indiana, came into Ii 
nois, which they traversed, ultimately crossing th 
Mississippi and proceeding as far west as Chillé 
cothe, Mo. “Dissatisfied with the practice of slaw: 
ery existing there,” the historian writes, “they 
turned to Illinois. Passing through it near the lat 
tude of Quincy and; Jacksonville, Alton and Shelk 


County and the land near Mattoon were also exant 
ined, while they finally proceeded to the Land Offe 
of Vandalia, at that time the capital of the state 


On the land purchased a self-governing commt 
nity was soon established. Teutopolis obtained 
post office in 1842, while the village was incorp 

That they loved their new f 
therland goes without saying. Father Eugene tf 
cords the name of three men who, with the assis 
ance of some unnamed women, about that. tit 
managed “to construct” a big flag, to be flown fre 
a huge pole erected in the village. ‘Not having 
sewing machine,” he relates, “this was quite a tas 

e stripes were 28 feet long, and it took a wom 
two days to sew them together. The tailors sew 
on the stars and the blue field, one large star in t 
middie and 26 smaller ones surrounding it. T 
flag hung 27x15 feet from the pole.” 


_The entire book is replete with such glimpses 
Pioneer life. There are interesting chapters rf 
merely on the first homes, food supplies, clothir 
but also one on plowing, harvesting and threshi 
Tn fact, many of the old implements are shown 
pictures. ee 
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Ihe folklorist desirous of tracing the transmis- 
. of European customs to our country and their 
‘vival on American soil, will also discover infor- 
fion to interest him. The well-known custom, 
rticed on the Eve of Epiphany, prevalent in 
hry parts of Germany, was not immediately lost 
he New World. “On the Feast, or during the 
nave of the Three Holy Kings,” says the histo- 
, four or five young men, dressed in white and 
rying a crown of paper, gilded, one with black- 
Hd face and hands, sing the Drei Koenigslied and 
:a treat of some kind.” Teutopolis was further- 
re one of the communities where the “wedding 
Hers” made their rounds on horseback, bedecked 
th ribbons, going from house to house and ex- 
ding to the relatives, neighbors and friends of 
h the bride and bridegroom an invitation, cr-1ched 
1omely verse, to attend the wedding. 


Sonsiderable space is, of course, devoted to the 
cory of the parish, and the priests who either 
aporarily or as resident pastors, served that flock. 
ther Masquelete, an Alsatian, recorded the first 
ptisms performed at Teutopolis, on October 13, 
$9. The first church was, of course, a log struc- 
e, while the brick church, later reconstructed, 
5s begun in 1851, Bishop Van de Velde, of Chi- 
co, laying the cornerstone on July 20, after con- 
Perable opposition on the part of the parishioners 
sarding its location had been overcome. 

father Eugene might have prefaced his “Chron- 
> of the Earnest Deeds of Lowly People” with 
: closing stanzas of the introduction to Hiawatha. 
r his book will appeal mostly to those to whom 
ngfellow addresses himself: who 


Pause by some neglected graveyard, 
For a while to muse, and ponder 
pn a half-effaced inscription. 


| great monuments, your princes and presi- 
its, statesmen and generals, scientists and schol- 
By could not play their part if the unassuming 
ers should prefer to follow the example of the 
an clients, instead of performing the duties that 
to their lot conscientiously and for the sake of 
ising God. 

iG may be wrong; but we can’t help feeling that 
st people, and among them not a few Catholics, 
ot such consistent Democrats, as they make 
selves out occasionally, after all, There is no 


witnessed a Catholic audience applauding a well- 
s Jewish mayor for having told them Sher- 


at all. Had he spoken 


ealizing that those to whom men are accustomed 


\ 


gave dollars. 


e and respect for the lowly and their tasks. 


God preserve and bless her! 
a great Catholic general—although he was" 
“h 


Fe and ie ies, and of 


these Catholic settlements after long drawn out jour- 
neys across the Ocean and penetrating the wilder- 
ness were true crossbearers, doing the will of God 
who entrusted to them the providential mission of 
carrying’ the faith into the interior of the New 
World. We might well speak of their action and 
accomplishment as the “planting of the Church” on 
the soil of this or that state of our country. ‘Theit 


memory is worthy of all honor. Pe ee 
és German-American Army 


Chaplain at Newpor t News 


im the Civil War 


IV. 
Father Miettinger’s letter, finished on Washing- 
ton’s birthday, 1862, concludes with the paragraph: 


To return to camp and our religious affairs: I 
recently undertook to organize a soldiers’ singing 
society and to give instructions in singing, partly 
in order to add to the solemnity of divine services, 
and partly also to offer the soldiers a means of de- 
cent entertainment and amusement. Even if Seume 
is not entirely right when he says: 


“Wo man sinet, da lasz dich ruhig nieder, 
Bose Mlenchen haben keine Lieder,” 


this much is certain: the soldiers are doing nothing 
evil when they are singing decent songs. 
all good singing contains a pedagogic element, since 
tones conduce to softening rough hearts, 
appropriate texts may also evoke noble emotions cf 
one kind or another. It is a fact substantiated by 
centuries of experience that soldiers do not like te 
pray; if then I have them sing the contents of a 


prayer (of course, the end never [?] justifies the 


means, and in this instance does not need to do so) I 


am doing nothing more than the physician does who 


gives his patients sugar-coated pills. Prosit medicina! 


Since our furnishings for the field mass are far 
from cathedral-like, and in fact rather poor, if not 
miserable, I arranged a collection among the sol- 
diers, the proceeds of which were to be used for 
the construction of a suitable altar; while I ex-— 


pected nothing but small coins, my poor privates 
I think the barometer indicates 

good Christian atmosphere. Dominus vobiscun 
may the blessing of the Lord be upon such st 
fast, generous men! be 
The weather has cleared; eat redoubts 
men-of-war salute guns are thundering i in 
Washington; the stars and stripes are 
everywhere, over my tent also. Hail 


a Cubpewes dba h ae 
_ Almost a month spine ue th 


Further, 


while 
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My Dear Countryman :— 

We are living in times of uncertainty and sus- 
pense. The hotly contested naval engagement at 
Newport News, which began on Saturday, March 
8th, at 1 P. M., and lasted almost all through Sun- 
day, is a thing of the past, but the fighting may be 
resumed at almost any moment at Monroe; it is 
possible that at the same time hostile land forces 
may attack Newport News and Camp Hamilton, 
which lies one mile from here. The two United 
States frigates Cumberland and Congress, the for- 
mer equipped with 24, the latter with 50 guns, which 
lay for a number of months before Newport News, 
are no more; the Cumberland was sunk by the 
hostile floating hell battery Merrimac and the Con- 
gress was burned, the fatalities numbering several 
hundred. Several other ships have been badly dam- 
aged. On the other hand the U. S. battery Monitor, 
known as the Ericson Battery after its builder, 
which arrived Saturday night and took up the battle 
on Sunday with the Merrimac, gave excellent ac- 
’ count of itself; it has only two guns and lies flat, 
like a raft, 50 feet long, on the water; yet it wrought 
such havoc on the Merrimac, in spite of its 8, 10 
or 12 guns, that the latter was obliged toi return to 
Norfolk for repairs. ‘The thunder of cannon rolled 
with terrific force on Saturday afternoon and Sun- 
day morning; shot after shot roared, so that the 
church windows round about me rang and rattled. 
When I was not occupied with divine services, I 
stood on the upper deck of a Baltimore steamer, 
with a pair of binoculars in my hand. I saw the 
engagement, saw the masts of the Cumberland sink 
and disappear. The surgeon of the Cumberland, a 
friend of mine and a member of my congregation, 
was accustomed to visit with me in Newport News; 
I do not know whether he is alive or dead. 


As you note, my dear countryman, I was at Mon- 
roe during the naval engagement. That, is really 
the case. For I have removed from Newport News 
to Monroe. Since, after nine months, I am still the 
only Catholic priest ministering to the numerous 
Catholics in Newport News, Monroe and Camp 
Hamilton, and since I was not located in the center, 
but on the west wing of my mission. field, at New- 
port News, and consequently was obliged to be on 
the go practically all the time, I had personally sub- 


d to reside in M 
€ to or 


onroe ang peer. 


the eneoy oy 


a request to the Archbishop of Baltimore to | 


ice, in which the heart of the priest must perforee 
suffer much along with suffering mankind. For the 
present let me refer to three instances. In Newport 
News I was called to minister to a dying man of the 
First N. Y. Volunteers who had been trampled ump 
der horses’ hoofs and crushed by wagon wheels. @ 
gruesome sight! General Mansfield, the General 
Staff Physician, numerous officers and soldiers sto¢ 
about the man of misery when I arrived. He co 
no longer speak, but his eyes, seeking mine wi 
breaking sight, had an inexpressibly soulful, sorroy 
ful look. I knelt down to administer extreme unt 
tion; while I was anointing him the look in his eyé 
became glassy, but his hand, which I held, remained 


warm for a long time. ‘The General grasped A 
hand and shook it cordially, 


4 : 
Between Fortress Monroe and the enemy shore 
lies . . . Fort Calhoun, in course of constructiog, 
which is being used as a military prison and” is 
known as “Rip Raps.” Among the prisoners af 
two soldiers of the 16th Massachusetts Regimetif 
the one a New Scotchman and a Baptist, 18 years ¢ 
age, the other an Irishman and a Catholic, 32 yeai 
old. Both have been condemned by court martial % 
death by shooting for sleeping while on guard duty 
at the extreme front. Since the Baptist has 
clergyman of his denomination to minister to hit 
I permit him to listen to the admonitions I give th 
the Irishman. Both are prepared for death and a1 
content to die; but as often as I cross over to vis 
them I find that hope for pardon has not died, af 
in their eyes, their expressions, I see the sense ¢ 
the words: “Siiszes Dasein, von dir soll i¢ 
scheiden !"’—How gladly would not these two m 
die, since die they must, on the battlefield! f 
Another soldier of the same 16th Massachuset: 
regiment, now a prisoner, had deliberately shot an 
killed with his army musket a fellow soldier, tk 
latter having allegedly violated the former’s moth 
by force and, as a result, brought on her death. 
murderer, who is to be hung, is the mildest dispo 
tioned Irishman I have yet met. He is conscict 
of what he has done, he writes me the most cq 
trite, heart-rending letters as often as he is anxid 
to see me, yet whenever he thinks of his mother | 
cannot find contrition for what he has done. [I ; 
very anxious that all three men be pardoned. 
Let us 


On cots i 
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{ 
llong since been torn from him by the’ shot and 
ed in the sea. Near these two men lay a Ger- 
Protestant from Schleswig, his body one mass 
urns; of course I offered him my hand in broth- 
sympathy and, sitting on the edge of his bed, 
«ce words of encouragement to him in his own 
vue and mine. The pain from his burns stifled 
voice; he could but thank me by pressing my 
1. 
that is human misery, inflicted upon men by 
- fellowmen. Oh, what a terrible business is 
!'—On my way back I ran into stormy weather, 
:skiff being in constant danger of capsizing with 
bon board; yet nothing happened to us beyond 
rorough drenching with sea water and rain, Thus 
trived at Monroe, and thus our days go by. 
Vherever men prove themselves heirs of Adam’s 
1, the priest is able to be of real service. 
; ut, ee 
St. Joseph’s Day, March 19. 

sunday, the 16th, and St. Patrick’s Day, the 17th, 
pe but mildly celebrated here. The soldiers were 
signed to their quarters and the civilian work- 
. kept at work in the arsenals, the construction 
bys, foundries, powder magazines and ware- 
kses. It looks as if the fortress were to be at- 
ced shortly ; preparations are being made against 
bossible attack. ‘The atmosphere is sultry, as be: 
>a storm; perhaps the storm will not break. I 
re just come from the shore; steamer after 
hmer—six, eight, ten—all loaded with troops, 
‘landing, the bands are playing, the air reverbe- 
es with cheers and the noise of troops and the 
“ing notes of the instruments, Monroe is coming 


ved troops are marching to the cheering music 
heir bands, past my church towards Camp Ham- 
i; the others will probably go to Newport News. 


7 Several hours later. 
ore regiments are landing, shouting hurrah 
ugh the drenching rain. Probably as many as 
ousand men have landed today—I hope a few 
ests may have come also. 

rewell until later. = Pe 


t G. Miettinger, at St. Mary’ s. 


if 


. S. Lam anxious to have European friends and | 


-of your paper know that the youngest son 


te 
et. we fait 


ife. At this moment several regiments of lately | 


sr Captain Endreck, of Tuebingen, is serv- | 


cause one to regret that the publication of the cor- 
respondence was discontinued. The fact that shortly 
after some of the more memorable battles of the 
Civil War were fought, and that Fr. Miettinger 
knew how to tell of his impressions, would suffice 
to whet the appetite for more of his letters. 


Ludwig I. and the Creation of 
St. Vincent Abbey 


One of the most valuable contributions to the 
history of the German Catholic eiement in America, 
published thus far, is contained in the latest volume 
of Studien und Mittheilungen zur Geschichte des 
Benediktiner-Ordens und Seiner Zweige’). We 
refer to the study by Rev. P. Willibald Matheser, 
O. S$. B., on “King Ludwig I. of Bavaria, and the 
foundation of the first Bavarian Benedictine Abbey 
in North America.” Relying chiefly on letters and 
other documents, contained in the archives of the 
Royal Family, the Bavarian State, and in those of 
the great abbeys of Bavaria, the author is able to 
demonstrate just how far reaching were both the 
interest and the influence of that monarch in rela- 
tion to St. Vincent’s Abbey, Pennsylvania, which 
has virtually become a “mother of abbeys.” 


Father Matheser proves that the influence of 
Ludwig I. was an essential factor when it came to 
deciding whether St. Vincent’s, founded by Father 
Boniface Wimmer in 1846, was to be accorded the 
rights and dignities of an abbey or not. The Bishop 
of Pittsburgh, M, O’Connor, opposed this step and 
Wimmer was forced to remain in Rome for many 
months, since the Propaganda hesitated to act. How- 
ever, in May, 1855, Ludwig I. personally interceded 
with Monsignore Barnabo, Secretary of the Congre- 
gation of the Propaganda, who promised him to do 
what he could towards the fulfillment of Wimmer’s 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 
President, Charles Korz, Butler, N. J. ; 
First Vice-President, Henry Seyfried, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Second Vice-President, Joseph Schaefer, Springfield, Ill. 
Recording Secretary, Frank J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, 
Wis. 

Corr. and Financial Secretary, John Q. Juenemann, Box 
364, St. Paul, Minn. 

Treasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. ; é 

Executive Committee: Rt. Rev. F. X. Unterreitmeier, 
Evansville, Ind.; John L. Sebald, Baltimore, Md.; 
Nic. Kluetsch, Chicago, Ill; H. Dittlinger, New 
Braunfels, Tex. The Major Executive Committee 
includes the Honorary President of the C. V., the 
Presidents of the State Leagues and the President 
and Spiritual Director of the Catholic Women’s 
Union, 

Hon. President, M. F. Girten, Chicago, III. 
Communications intended for the Central Verein 

should be addressed to Mr. John Q. Juenemann, Box 

364, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


All these works, of which Catholic laymen are the prin- 
ctpal supporters and promoters, and whose form varies 
according to the special needs of each nation, and the par- 
ticular circumstances of each country, constitute what ts 
generally known by a distinctive and surely a very noble 
name: Catholic Action or Action of Catholics. 

Prisms 


Fundamentals of Christian 
Solidarism 


You may be surprised to hear me declare that our 
existing labor legislation is all wrong. ‘The State is 
busied about too many things, does too many things 
that social organism could do better. Why then 
does the State do these things? Because society 
fails in its duty; because matters would be ‘still 
worse if the State did not interfere. So long as 
the Manchesterian liberal spirit continues to prey 
on industrial life, upon the relations between em- 
ployer and employee, the State will, alas, have to 
keep up its interference and even to an ever-increas- 
ing extent. The mission of the State is to protect 
individual rights and to supply the deficiencies of 
private initiative. 

M. AALBERSE.') 
ae ee 


We hear a great deal just now about economic 
laws and their limitations. But economics are made 
for man, not man for economics. Economics are, in 
fact, what man makes them. To the present gener- 
ation has fallen the task of initiating a second In- 
dustrial Revolution. This Revolution has two aims, 
the one closely related to the other: to reconstruct 
the material elements of industry according to mod- 
ern scientific knowledge, and to bring its human re- 
lationships into harmony with ancient religious prin- 
ciples, the principles of Christianity. ‘To unite 
Christianity and economics is not so utopian a mis- 


*) From an address delivered before the First General 
Congress held by the Catholic Workingmen’s League of 
Holland. The speaker was for seven years Minister of 
Labor in the Christian Coalition Cabinet of Holland and 
framed that country’s most advanced labor laws. 


— 


act as knights-errant in the cause of the Cath 


try? More must be expected, above all, ee 


sion as our modern pagans imagine. But it cam 

not be done by statesmen whose mentality is that @ 

the rulers of Rome—Rome not in the days of he 
glory but in the days of her fall. 

LANCELOT LAWTON, | 

in The Fortnightly Review (London) 

ok ee | 


The only stable basis of society is that offered By 
the Church. What we can do is to interpret mod 
ern aspirations in the old terms. Human natureg 
the same always and the solution the Church gay 
these aspirations in the past must fit them when they 
rise again. ‘Thus it has always seemed to me tha 
the saner majority of those who are asking for fh 
nationalization of the mines, etc., would eagerly ae 
cept our old guild ownership, but what are we doi 
to put that ideal before them? For fear of desert 
ing what is common sense in capitalism, we dé 
nounce nationalization because it is “sicklied o’er 
with Socialism; whilst our own ideal, which com 
bines the common sense of both extremes, is oftet 
put forward only as an_ historical curiosity, tor 
mouldering and rusty to be of use, We must ré 
turn to the Catholic ideal because it is sound ane 
true, but we must not fear interpreting the cry 0 
the masses in a Catholic sense, and when they én 
for nationalization, for example, welcome their cr} 
and teil them about guild ownership. } 


B. G., in The Catholic Gazette, London. | 


| 


A Plenitude of Opportunities—While the 
Laborers Are Few ! 


Among the resolutions of this year’s conventio 
of the C. V., none is worthy of greater attention th 
the one on the youth movement, containing t 
frank avowal that the Catholic youth of Ameri 
are not rising to the demands and opportunities f 
Catholic action as they should, or even to the 
gree observed among the youth of European cou 
tries. This resolution should be discussed in ¢ 
of our societies, and opportunity granted to youn 
men to express themselves regarding the matter. 

What may be expected of a young man, and wl 
some young men of our faith are accomplishit 
the following account demonstrates: { 

In Pentecost week the Catholic Youths’ Organizati 
of Austria held a general meeting in Linz. Five hi 
dred delegates were present. Though the organizati 
is but some ten years old, it increases steadily. Thi 
are now 40,000 members in 982 branches. The ave ‘a 
attendance at meetings last year in cities was 33, anda 
towns 13, In 300 branches regular courses were giver 
religious, social, professional, and scientific studies, C€ 
of the Principal activities in nearly all branches was 
spreading of Catholic papers. This is a vital poir 
Austria today, as extraordinary efforts are made by R 
icals and Socialists to deChristianize the country | 
the help of their anti-Catholic press. 


Why should not the Catholic youth of Ame: 


press, becoming its agents during February, 
nated “Press Month” by the hierarchy of our 


graduates of our high schools and colleges, y 
on the whole, seem to us to labor under th 
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talistic conception that “their education” is en- 
ly a means for self-aggrandizement. ‘The Cam- 
| “ ine Fa T ae ee ’ a. ; 5 ’ 
lige Catholic Undergraduates’ Fruit Pickers 
mpaign proves, on the other hand, what youth, 
ling to labor and to make sacrifices for God, 
y undertake. Writing on the work conducted by 
Froup of students among the casuals mentioned, 
% Vincent McNabb, O. P., declares: 

!Though but three years old, this campaign has a his- 
Y, characteristic of the chivalrous rivalry of univer- 
playing fields. This byway of history is one in 
icch our Catholic undergraduates vie with their “sep- 
Hted brethren” in a great game of charity. 

ihe chivalry began when the Cambridge undergrad- 
2s amongst our separated brethren, finding thousands 
bseasonal fruit-pickers within a day’s march of Cam- 
lge, determined to help them as a brother might help 
rrother—and indeed as a sister might help a sister, 
there are now a number of women students doing 
ble work amongst the women and children. The 
wvalry may be estimated at its true value when we say 
t the active helpers in the fruit-picking mission had 
zive up part of their summer holiday. This giving up 
eart of their holiday meant a disarrangement of the 
yle. And for this disarrangement of the summer va- 
eon the undergraduates were asked to pay. It was 
. insisting on the criminal paying for the halter on 
ich he was to hang. To the credit of these young 
m and women of Cambridge, their fruit-picking cam- 
on has never failed for want of workers or funds. 


‘he next move of chivalry was to invite the Catholic 
dergraduates into the crowded harvest fields to help 
Catholic fruit-pickers. It was evident that the local 
tholic priest, with an organization and funds barely 
“e to cope with his own little flock, could not be ex- 
tted to deal with hundreds of town Catholics who 
ame his scattered parishioners for a month or six 
aks every year. The Anglican Campaign had most 
ally confined its work amongst these hundreds to the 
e of their sick, and to providing places and modes 
‘evening recreation which counteracted less worthy 
“ys of spending money and leisure. 


“he invitation once made to the Catholic undergrad- 
es could not in honor be refused. It is to their 
dit—and mainly to the credit of a little self-sacrific- 
- group—that for two years a work similar to that 
ae in the Kent hop fields is now being done in the 
ards around Wisbech. Moreover, the work is be- 
- done under even more difficult conditions than ob- 
4 in the hop fields. “Experto credite Roberto,” I 
bow; for I have seen. I have experienced what they 
perience.” 

Lest some one assume that the opportunity for 
hing good, as here spoken of, is absent in our coun- 
., let him be told that we have not merely fruit 
‘kers with us in many states, but other seasonal 
hrkers in great numbers almost everywhere. Mexi- 
laborers have by this time penetrated as far 
th as Minnesota; Catholic foreigners of every 
cription may be found working in labor camps 
various kinds, quarrying stone, building roads, 
Structing levies, and doing other work incidental 
the improvement of our navigable rivers. Among 


g the ties” as a missionary, 23 Catholics, while 


>, when questioned in that regard. 


y 


“boss, himself a Catholic, had told him he knew 


l of such folk have been greatly neglected by 


us, whereas they stand in great need of spiritual 
and corporal assistance frequently enough. 

Father McNabb, let us add, calls the undertaking 
conducted by the Catholic students at Cambridge: 
“This Summer School of Practical Economics, in 
which some of our future Catholic leaders see in- 
dustrial conditions first hand.’ Adding: “It is 
almost of more scientific value than the common 
run of university Jectures. It is a doing rather than 
a hearing.”’ We wonder whether this prospect ap- 
peals to “our future leaders?” 


Catholic Books Not Read—By Catholics 

Rev. Father Untraut’s valuable treatise— “Die 
Liturgische Bewegung: Ein Beitrag zu ihrer bes- 
seren Wurdigung,” noticed in these columns some- 
time ago, has now found an appreciative reviewer in 
IX, Anselm Strittmatter of the Placidian, Journal of 
the Benedictine Foundation at Washington, D. C. 
He writes: 

“To an Easterner whose contacts with the religious lite 
of the Middle West are practically nil, this book comes as 
a most welcome messenger. Its author merits hearty con- 
gratulations on the splendid effort it represents to bring 
home to the Catholics of German speech in that part of 
the country the riches of the great liturgical movement 
of Germany and Austria. Within little more than a hun- 
dred pages he has collected a number of articles which 
appeared originally in Excelsior and in Columbia (Mil- 
waukee), all dealing with the various phases of this im- 
portant subject. Briefly they may be summarized as an 
attempt to deepen their readers’ understanding of the Mass 
as the supreme act of worship on the part of the super- 
natural society which we call the Church, and to stimulate 
a more general use of the Mass-Book. Of particular in- 
terest are his comments, spread over several articles, on 
the -missa recitata; quite noteworthy too the statement that 
at St. Paul’s Seminary in Minnesota this mssa recitata 
is daily celebrated.” 

However, this is but one side of the story. The 
other one is less pleasant, but more illuminating. 
Father Untraut had the treatise printed at his own 
expense. Because of the general indifference, he 
now fears that the sale of the book will not cover 
even the expense of printing it. Just another proof 
that the statement of the editor of the Catholic 
Monitor of San Francisco, the majority of the Cath- 
olics are, as far as Catholic literature is concerned, 
“to all practical purposes illiterate, ignorant of the 
alphabet,” is not an exaggeration. The reviewer of 
Father Untraut’s book, moreover, mentions another 
one of the Bureau’s co-workers, Father Martin 
Hellriegel of O’Fallon, Mo., who, says the Placidian, 
“by his generosity made possible the publication of 
a recent volume in the series of Liturgical Quellen 
mentioned in that article—Der  stadtromische 
Christliche Festkalender im Alterthum, by Dr. J. 
Peter Kirsch, the noted historian of the University 
of Freiburg.” 


The librarian of one of our Catholic universities, 
having learned that the Bureau had acquired so 
many volumes of the Cincinnati 1 ahrheitsfreund, 
writes: 2 ; 

“Congratulations! Should it be possible for me to real- 
ize my plans of writing Father Wenninger’s life, I will 
find the files of that weekly a rich source for all manner 
of information.” ie . 
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The C. V. and “Youthful Workers” 


To find tavorable mention of the modest efforts 
of the C, V. and its Central Bureau in the leading 
article of so important a publication as The Mes- 
senger of the Sacred Heart would seem to be more 
than our most ambitious supporters could ever hope 
to attain to. Yet that very thing has come to pass, 
In an article explaining the intention of the Apostle- 
ship of Prayer for the month of August, “Youthful 
Workers,” the Rev. Jos. Husslein, S. J., devotes a 
paragraph to our efforts, directed aiso towarus 
the education and training of the youthful worker. 
He cites the instance of the founding of the Cath- 
olic Workers’ College in England by the late Fr, 
Plater, S. J., repeatedly referred to in these columns, 
as a beginning toward the exercise of proper solici- 
tude for youthful workers, and continues: 

“Our own efforts so far have been along the line of 
social study clubs and social courses. For years the Cen- 
tral Verein has conducted the latter and has issued its 
Central Blatt and Social Justice for the social education 
of the more progressive and ambitious among the work- 
ers as well-as for other students. Its Central Bureau, 
under whose guidance these works are undertaken, has 
also for a length of time been gathering means for the 
establishment of a genuine workers’ college in the United 
States, which would be essentially different from the social 
classes in our various Catholic extension courses and our 
sociological or social service schools. The latter, of ne- 
cessity, are of a more general nature. They are of the 
utmost significance, however, in the solution of the labor 
problems and may be made highly effective in promoting 
the right understanding of Catholic social principles 
among the labor classes. But they are distinctively dif- 
ferent from a Workers’ College, such as is conducted at 
present under Jesuit auspices in England, or such as the 
Central Verein contemplates to establish in the United 
States. The difficulty the latter organization has encoun- 
tered in securing. the necessary funds shows how little 
alert American Catholics have been in this matter,” 

Father Husslein also notes the endeavors of the 
Kolping Society in behalf of “youthful workers,” 
making special reference to the Kolping House in 
New York City. Needless to say, this society is 
affiliated with the C. V., and its branches in New 
York State, in Illinois, Pennsylvania and Wiscon- 
sin are active in our movement. 


Our Cath. Women’s Union 

_The State Branches of the Catholic Women’s 
Union are making remarkable progress. ‘The ‘Texas 
_ Branch, which held its convention in New Braun- 
: on July 20-22, is now numerically practically 

as the Staatsverband of men’s societies, 
im two thousand members; 
ich, just three yea ie 


| Lecture a 


Arkansas Branch, which will meet at Morrison Blu 
on Labor Day and the day following, this year s 
several lay delegates to the convention of the na 
tional organization at Springfield, and the hope 
seems warranted that organization and activity i 
that state will be promoted by their efforts at home 
The Indiana Branch held its annual convention i 
Madison on May 16-18, the President of the nz 
tional organization, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, a 
present. The Missouri Branch met at Hermann 6 
the same days, participated in an excellent program 
with the men and besides (in addition to their ov 
business sessions) conducted a successful mass me 
ing. In both instances the Social Significance 
the Holy Eucharist was the motto of the conv 
tions. ‘The deliberations of the convention of t 
Illinois Branch were curtailed by the circumsta 
that this gathering was held at Springfield on t 
first day of the convention of the national orga 
zation. Nevertheless, the important task of discus 
ing and adopting a new constitution was performe¢ 
even during that brief session. The Ohio State or 
ganization met in Cincinnati on July 24-26. Tt 
Cieveland group is particularly active, while inte 
est is being promoted in other parts of the state 
also. : 
| 


: 


Catholic Action is not detrimental but favorable 
at. This truth must be realized far more ¢ 
erally. al 


_ rr 


nd Discussion on Credit U 


sa aa 
State League ee 
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ive campaign for attendance at the open meeting 
which Mr. Bergengren spoke, having canvassed 
pae six hundred priests, farmers, merchants, bank- 
and legislators residing within sixty miles of 
convention city. ‘The meeting was an auspicious 
., the Boston official of the Extension Bureau 
pning the impression that, on that occasion, “we 
pre making the beginnings for rural co-operative 
Kq@it in the U. S.” 

jhe discussion was lively and showed the pres- 
kee of keen interest. The convention adopted a 
Folution on Credit Unions, reading : 

‘Repeating the suggestion of the Cleveland Convention 
ithe Central Verein, we urge upon our members in 


the practical execution of the Credit Union idea. 
VAs a necessary requisite for the development of these 
Jrictics we urge the adoption of a suitable law enabling 
mm to function securely. 
WiThese Credit Unions are savings and loan societies, 
agned especially, though not exclusively, for people of 
ljerate means. They have proved themselves of great 
efit in rural communities as well as among people 
Hthe cities. They are formed among the members of 
Harish, a society, a number of farmers or workers or 
iness or professional people, who are mutually ac- 
finted and willing to co-operate with each other. 
2 capital is raised by the sale of shares to mem- 
s at a low price (about $5.00 or $10.00) and by 
regularly deposited savings of the members. Each 
reholder has one vote, regardless of the amount of 
stock he owns. The joint savings are held available 
loans to the members who pay a low rate of interest 
. repay on convenient terms. The elected officers and 
directors perform their duties without pay, co-operat- 
for the common good. Loans are made for produc- 
purposes, to meet physician’s bills, for educational 
poses and the like. 
Following upon a history of great usefulness in 
copean countries (the Raiffeisen banks are one of the 
Hdels of the American Credit Union) these societies are 
spering at present in approximately thirty states. They 
well recommended by men of experience and good 
gment, former President Taft having stated that ‘their 
ess is inevitable where the environment is congenial 
where proper laws are passed for their conduct.’ 


itional Extension Bureau for the instruction and guid- 
ee given us, and the Central Bureau of the-C. V. for 
anging for his coming.” 

In Missouri our members will have to confine 
mmselves for a while to educational work in be- 
hf of the Credit Unions and in efforts to secure 
equate legislation enabling the functioning of 
“se societies. In a number of other states, where 
ch legislation has been attained, our members 
ould take the next step and actively engage in 
* movement. Both the Central Bureau and the 
dit Union National Extension Bureau (5 Park 
uare, Boston, Mass.) are willing to extend in- 
mation and advice. 

i 


& 


Central Bureau Endowment Fund 
sending us $63.00, received from various sources 

s state, Mr. Frank J. Dockendorff, Secretary 
the C. V. of Wisconsin, says in part in his let- 


lease note that our Vicar General (diocese of La 
se), Msgr, Kremer, who has charge of the little Italian 

. at Genoa, contributed $10.00, accompanying it with 
ple note: ‘Anbei mein Scherflein fuer die Central- 


We beg to thank Mr. Bergengren of the Credit Union 


Stelle.’ 
well-to-do.” 


fis contribution means much, for he is not 


The same story over again! Priests in humble 
and exalted stations alike promote the fund, while 
countless lay members of our organizations shrug 
their shoulders and either hope some one else will 
raise the fund, or give it no thought at ail. Again, 
the Rev, A. Th. Reininger, of Racine, in the same 
state, sent the Bureau a letter and check, paying for 
his subscription for Central Blatt, with the proviso 
that the four dollars over and above the amount 
due on the subscription was to be assigned to the 
fund... Yetagain, the Rev.tChas...P.Gisler. saue 
pastor of Holy ‘Trinity parish, Boston, is largely 
responsible for the recent contribution of $97.25, 
raised by six societies affiliated with his parish. 
Similarly, the influence of the Reverend clergy of 
Sacred Heart parish, Chicago, was undoubtedly re- 
sponsible to a degree for the contribution of $125.00 
from the parish branch of the Western Catholic 
Union, sent in during July. 

It is by no means too late for the laity to under- 
take, even now, to contribute and collect sums 
which will show that they share the interest the 
clergy have displayed towards the fund. The gen- 
erosity of bishops and priests has been so striking 
that, if it met with anything like a proportionate 
response on the part of our members throughout 
the country, the fund would have to be brought 
up to the $300,000 mark or even higher. 

eae 


Other recent contributions worthy of mention 
were: $33.00 brought in by Mr. E, A, Winkelmann, 
St. Louis, who has personally raised more than one 
hundred dollars for the fund; $10.00 by Mr. C. P. 
Patterson, also of St. Louis, who has collected more 
than $50.00; $25.00 from a friend in Evansville, 
who has previousiy contributed; $25.00 from St. 
John’s Maenner Unterstuetzungs Verein, of St. 
John, Ind.; $100.00 from the Catholic Women’s 
Union of America, allowed by their Springfield 
convention. Yet another item that should be noted 
is $18.00 received from the Texas Staatsverband, 
which, as has been repeatedly reported, is continu- 
ing its collection, although the sum assigned to that 
state has long since been raised. Further, Mr. 
Lucas Schwaibold, of Benson, Neb., contributed 
$1.00, and Mr. Gottlieb Scherzinger, of Portland, 
Ore., $3.00, although our societies in both these 
states had raised the amounts expected of them. 


A Difficult Case Satisfactorily Settled 

A case, in which the Settlement and the Central 
Bureau have been interested for approximately two 
years, has now been favorably settled. It is that of 
two immigrant girls, sisters, from Germany, whose 
deportation on partly trumped up charges preferred — 
by certain relatives, was about to be carried out 
when we intervened in behalf of the girls. A non- 
Catholic attorney, Mr. Rodowe B. Abeken, inter- 
ested himself actively in the case, solicited our 
co-operation, contested the deportation, and later 
also, was of great service to the young ladies. Now 
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they have been relieved from parole and bond. The 
case elicited considerable attention at the time of the 
hearings, and various social agencies offered to 
accept responsibility for the young ladies pending 
adjustment; the immigration office, however, select- 
ed the Catholic family with which we placed the 
girls, for the parole, bond having been volunteered 
by former employers of the two sisters. 

This case is remarkable for various features, one 
of which is this: The girls being Catholics, and the 
volunteering agencies non-Catholic, the religious 
element would have been completely ignored if the 
case had not been handled by the Settlement and the 
Bureau. One of the first steps undertaken was to 
find a Catholic home for the girls, the elder of whom 
was about to be married. A member of the Catholic 
Women’s Union was induced to take them into her 
home where the younger remained for a while after 
her sister left. This fact, and the subsequent kindly 
supervision over both sisters by the Social Visitor, 
have been of no small benefit to them, and, we are 
inclined to believe, have favorably influenced the 
adjustment of the case. Whether the outcome 
would have been as satisfactory as it is if an agency 
such as ours had not been available and ready for 
service is exceedingly doubtful. 


Kx Kk OK 


Owing to lack of space we are omitting the report of 
family case work, Settlement and Day Nursery attendance 
figures, and the record of the City Hospital Maternity case 
work. A summary for several months will be presented 
in a later issue.- 


\~ Co-operation With the Bureau 


A movement such as ours is bound to suffer 
_ from discouragements at times. On the other hand, 
there are frequent instances which go far to dispel 
the fear of lack of co-operation on the part of our 
members. They come unforeseen and in the most 
unexpected manner. 

Thus, on July 10, the Bureau received a com- 
munication from Rt. Rev. John A. Mies, of Detroit, 
containing $10, with instructions to apply this sum 
to one year’s subscription to the Central-Blatt and 
Social Justice. While only two days later a com- 
munication from Mr. J. H. Hildebrandt, of Cleve- 
land, O., stated that the $5 sent were to be devoted 


the feast of SS. Peter and Paul, the 


Thus quite recently the Spiritual Director of tha 
organization, Rev. Charles A. Weinig, forwardé 
$10, saying the sum represented a part of the chai 
ity offerings contributed at the annual “Bowlers 
Banquet” of the Club. 


Another instance of co-operation on the part of% 
yonng men’s organization worth noting is that 6 
the Young Men’s Sodality at Beckemeyer, Illinois 
While most of the men’s societies of the State 7 
question have long since forgotten their promise t 
donate 10 cents per member to the Bureau annualh 
this society of young men has faithfully adhered f 
its resolution to send us such a contribution. 


Bishop Hurth to Reside in U. S. 

According to recent advice from the Philippine 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Hurth has gone to. Rome for tk 
purpose of submitting his resignation from the — 
of Nueva Segovia, A report from Vigan to the Bi 
reau says that he expects his resignation to be a 
cepted, and that thereafter he will take up his res 
dence in St. Edward’s College at Austin, Texas. 


The priest, writing to us states: “His departu 
from Vigan was and is a great loss, indeed, to th 
Diocese and to all the Islands. He was foremo 
in all that could promote the welfare of the Churel 
foremost in defending her rights. About a ye 
ago, at the first congress of the Catholics in Manil 
one of the leading speakers named him, and th: 
with the acclamation of prelates and laity, ‘T 
Ketteler of the Orient.’ ” ; 


Sacerdotal Jubilees of Priests, Friends of the Cy 


Within the past few months notice has come to 
of the celebration of the golden sacerdotal jubi 
of several priests who are and have been for yez 
well wishers or even active supporters of the unde 
takings of the C. V. On June 1 St. Anthony’s pari 
in Effingham, Ill., commemorated the 50th anniv 
sary of the ordination of .V. Rev. Dean Louis La 
mert, Commissarius of the Effingham County D 
trict League of the Cath. Union of Illinois. — 

patron fe 
of the parish of which he is pastor, Re ~ Lub 
Riesen, Springfield, Ill., celebrated the golden 
lee of his ordination. Fr. Riesen’s 
ous 


oa 
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father Riesen is a native of Stendal in the diocese of 
jderborn, being born there on July 10, 1852. He came 
tthe U. S. on October 10, 1875, and was ordained at 
mOT. 

eather Hukestein, the oldest of this group of jubilarians, 
13 born on April 27, 1849, at Oberelspe in the diocese 
Paderborn, arrived in the U. S. on December 7, 1869, 
} was ordained in St. Louis, June 4, 1876. For several 
#rs past he has been residing at St. Anthony’s Hospital, 
Louis, conducted by the Franciscan Sisters, whose 
Fritual Director he is. 

git. Francis Bettels, born at Einum in the diocese of 
desheim, Hanover, on July 3, 1853, and having arrived 
the U. S. on May 20, 1871, was ordained at St. Louis 
_June 4, five years later. Before being appointed to 
pastorate of St. Bernard’s he was pastor of Leopold, 
llinger Co. He has been ill for several months, and is 
Hv in St. Mary’s Hospital, St. Louis. 


pith the C. V. and its Branches 
Convention Dates 

c. V. of Pennsylvania, Pottsville, August 21-23. 

C. V. of New York, Buffalo, September 4-7. 

State League of Arkansas, Morrison Bluff, 

ptember 5-7. 

J. V. of New Jersey, Newark, September 18-19. 

State League of Minnesota, Melrose, Septem- 

r 26-28. 

In the respective states the Cath. Women’s 

1ion will convene at the same time and place as 

2 State Leagues. 


Two Active District Leagues 


ev. G. M. Dennerle and Rev. John Schaffeld 
hre the speakers at the June meeting of the Cleve- 
ad District League of the Cath. Union of Ohio, 
dd in St. Peter’s hall. The former spoke on the 
pose, the latter on the origin of Eucharistic Con- 
=sses. 
Reports on the Corpus Christi procession, conducted 
ler the auspices of the League, through the grounds of 
. St. Mary’s Orphanage, were submitted to the meeting. 
rzarding this procession the Catholic Universe-Bulletin 
Cleveland says in part: “Several thousand of the faith- 
took part; benediction with the Blessed Sacrament 
s given four times, three times at altars in the open, 
1 lastly in the chapel,. by the Rev. Francis S. Betten, 
J., who carried the monstrance. The Rev. F. Jos. Hopp, 
stor of St. Francis parish, preached the German sermon, 
{ the Rev. Geo, M. Dennerle, assistant at St. Peter’s, 
English sermon. St. Francis male choir sang appro- 
wate hymns. This annual pilgrimage in honor of the 
pus Christi dates back a number of years and was 
‘tted under the auspices of the Cleveland German 
itholic District League, which is made up of the men’s 
ieties of ten parishes. Later the ladies of these parishes 
ho were invited to take part.” 
KS Rok 


[The Brooklyn Local, New York State Branch, 
holic C. V. of America, finds’ “Our Messenger,” 
official organ, a valuable medium for acquainting 
members with matters concerning the organiza- 
n and Catholic Action in general. No. 1, of 
jlume II, recently received by the Bureau, con- 
is a series of chats by the editor with the mem- 
‘rs, dealing with “The Message of the Messen- 
” “A Word to the Impatient,’ “Our Women’s 
hixiliary,’” “Individual Members,” “Money” and 
er topics of direct import to the Branch. Va- 


rious references to membership are of particular 
interest. 

We read: “The new constitution provides for a new 
form of membership. There are now sustaining members, 
who pay $5.00 the year to promote the work... There is 
also the life member. He pays $100.00 down, and is re- 
lieved from all further dues. This money is deposited 
in a bank, and only the interest may be used. Here is 
an opportunity for some of the members to start an en- 
dowment fund for our branch. Think it over. You can- 
not live forever, and if you become a life member, you 
may be sure that the $100.00 of your savings is well 
placed and will benefit the work you are interested in 
long after you will probably have been forgotten, a 

Elsewhere, the “Messenger” says regarding individual 
members: “In an organization such as ours, there is al- 
ways a certain percentage of members who die-or fall by 
the wayside. ‘These must be replaced. But that is not 
enough. We must grow, we must increase. For a while 
we could certify to a gratifying monthly addition to our 
roll. But lately, interest seems to be on the wane, and 
applications are growing less and less. By simply 
becoming a member and paying your dues, you are not 
fulfilling your obligation. It is your duty to secure 
at least one new member—to bring another unit into the 
field of Catholic Action.” 


Adopted by the 70th General Convention of 
the, C..Ve 


(Continued ) 
Religious Persecution in Mexico 


Having been so deeply moved by the elevating impres- 
sions created by the 28th Eucharistic Congress, we cannot 
but view with aching hearts and sorrowing eyes the dis- 
tress of the Church in Mexico, lying prostrate, wounded 
and bleeding at our very doors. 

Our fullest sympathy goes out to the Hierarchy, the 
clergy, the religious and the faithful of our neighboring 
republic in this hour of cruel religious persecution. 

As true Americans and lovers and upholders of liberty 
we behold with the deepest concern and regret the out- 
rages perpetrated beyond the Rio Grande, the denial of the 
most elementary rights of men, involving the freedom of 
conscience, of education, of speech and press and worship. 

As American citizens we deplore the existence of re- 
ligious persecution in this Western Hemisphere, the classi- 
cal realm of human liberty and freedom of conscience, and 
protest against the autocracy and tyranny now in evidence 
in the Republic of Mexice. ; 

We resent the attitude adopted by the President of that 
country in decreeing the expulsion, without just cause, of 
Monsignore Caruana, an American citizen and a veteran 
of the World War, actuated by motives of intolerance and 
hatred of the Church. 

And since the many outrages against common decency 
and the Christian heritage common to both nations are be- 
ing perpetrated on the plea that such acts are necessary 
to uphold the Constitution, we protest against the Car- 
ranza Constitution of 1917 as a godless, impious and iniqui- 
tous instrument and a blot on our Western civilization and 
American ideals of justice and liberty. We direct our 
protest in particular against articles 3, 27, and 130, which 
aim at nothing less than the eradication of every vestige of 
Christianity and freedom of conscience in the land to the 
south of our own dear and free country. 


Secret Societies __ 

Out of the world war and as an aftermath thereof there 
has crept into the social life of Catholics a desire or an 
inclination to minimize the inhibition of the Church upon 
secret societies. Attempts are made to explain away the 
condemnation of the Church by saying that the Church has 
proscribed oath-bound organizations collectively or as a 
unit, but that the prohibition of the Church does not apply 
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to the individual society. The result of this conception 
and tendency has been the fraternizing of Catholics with 
societies which have been stigmatized by the Church as 
“Forbidden Societies.” So common is the practice in cer- 
tain parts of our country that it has become a public scan- 
dal. We, as Catholics, must yield obedience to the advice 
of our unerring guide, the Catholic Church, and at all 
times deprecate this tendency, with strictest adherence to 
the principles involved, yet with utmost charity and toler- 
ance for the individual. And by our conduct we should 
demonstrate that we endorse the Church’s position towards 
such societies as have earned her displeasure and con- 
demnation. 


VII Centenary of the Death of St. Francis 
The members of the Central Verein consider it a signal 
honor and privilege that the Holy Father has requested 
them to put forth their best efforts in order to re-establish 
peace and harmony among the nations, so badly impaired 
by the World War. 


Therefore they gladly join the great Franciscan family 
in the VII centenary festivities commemorating the glo- 
rious death of the Poverello of Assisi, who, perhaps like 
no other Saint, gave a practical demonstration of how to 
lead the people of his own times, as well as of posterity, 
to a lasting peace with God and man. His apostolate un- 
questionably embodied whatever was noble and efficient 
in a movement for the reformation of society, striking at 
the very root whence social disorders drew their nourish- 
ment, viz.: the proud spirit of rebellion, the greed for 
riches, and greed for sensual pleasure. So much so did the 
spirit of St. Francis become an inspiration for future times, 
that a distinguished writer has truly stated: all threads 
of civilization in the following centuries seem to lead to 
Francis. 


It is a matter of history that his Third Order of Pen- 
ance, to which he called the laity for joint action in his re- 
formation of society, has achieved marvelous success in re- 
building society on a Christian basis. 

The very poignant injunction that its members refrain 
from bearing arms dealt the death blow to feudal strife 
and to the spirit of discord prevailing in Italian communi- 
ties. That Francis’ Institution is also appropriate to our 
times of strife no one can reasonably doubt, who realizes 
the similarity between social conditions of our times and 
those of the age of St. Francis. No other than the im- 
mortal Pope Leo the XIII has made the statement that he 
expects the reformation of society from the Third Order 
of St. Francis. 

_ Therefore we gladly join the sons and daughters of St. 
Francis of all three orders in celebrating his memory and 
we recommend that the State, District and local societies 
of the Central Verein plan suitable celebrations this fall. 
he lines laid down in the Jubilee Letter of 

ate = tere St. Francis to 
mapped out for us by Benedict 

in bringing peace to all na- 


4 
fact in the whole situation. However, care must be exe 
ercised, lest we make matters worse confounded. 


The importance of inculcating and fostering self 
restraint, making of it a habit of conduct, cannot 
denied or over-stressed. It is exactly the neglect of th 
virtue which has on the one hand led to prohibition an 
made its enforcement so difficult on the other. No la 
will be obeyed if the wills of men have not been trainé 
to readily co-operate in the enforcement of the lay 
Not even the law maker of the universe, God, makes 
men good by his injunctions. He has granted ma 
the right and liberty of free choice, and unless men ar 
educated and trained to submit their will and actions t 
the inandates of’ Almighty God, even the sacredness ¢ 
the divine law will not avail to make them moral. All 
attempts to enforce restraint on men by such means a 
the state commands, must fail wherever the sanction 0 
the inner will is lacking on the part of a great numbe 
of those whose conduct the law is supposed to regulate 
The nation must, therefore, conceive it a paramow 
duty to inculcate and practice sound doctrines and habit 
of self-control. 


lo: 


If a modification of the existing law, proposed by som 
offers a fair promise to remedy the evils incident to tk 
present statute, this remedy should not be left untrie 
In nowise do we, however, advocate the return of whi 
has been termed the American saloon. Nor do we cot 
done the evils which have grown out of the non-obsery 
ance of the law, while we would wish to see the vendo 
of poisonous potions prosecuted vigorously and punish 
severely. Nor should any citizen abet their actions | 
condone them. 


However necessary it may be to enforce the laws 
the country, we cannot condone, on the other hand, tl 
violation of constitutional rights. We condemn, ther 
fore, those immoral and illegal means, so frequently r 
sorted to by representatives of public authority — 
groups when attempting to enforce the existing prohil 
tion laws. 


The Right of Association 


In view of persistent assaults on the right of me 
of whatever calling, to organize, we reassert this pr 
ciple to be one of the fundamental rights of man whi 
cannot be denied him by any power, no matter 
sovereign. 


It is a pernicious theory which holds that the right 
association is derived from the State. The impulse 
wards association is so intimately united with 
physical nature, and is so consonant with his 
nature, that only mistaken folly or selfish preju 
deny him this right. | se rt 
this right to any one class | 
_to a_refusal to grant it t 
is easily seen, tha 
ish to be con 
Il make right 
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Unorganized Labor 


#he employer, who deals justly with those employed 
am, will give to working men and women, whether 
anized or not, what is their due. 


mo usately, however, under the modern money- 
fxing regime the workman, who is left to his own 
ppurces, unsupported by the organized power of his 
bo»w-workers, only too often is made the victim of 
ed and power. 


the payment of inadequate wages is not only unjust 

also economically unsound. Business is beginning 
see that it cannot prosper if the purchasing power 
numerous body of consumers is kept at a low level. 
kh wages lead to more abundant consumption, and 
ceased consumption is an unfailing stimulus to pro- 
tion. 


‘he resolutions of former conventions have repeatedly 

eeld and advocated the natural right of labor to 

nize and to deal with employers coilectively, yet 

and that practically all unskilled labor is unorganized, 
consequently large numbers of. unskilled workers 

oth sexes are at the mercy of unscrupulous employ- 
who take advantage of this situation. 


ss a matter of justice as well as for economic rea- 
S, we urge our members to assist unskilled labor in 
Rstruggle to improve its condition, and to help bring 

t, wherever necessary, such legislation as will insure 
hanskilled labor reasonable protection against the in- 
ent injustice of the present system, which depends 
‘man army of unemployed workers who, because of 
rr helplessness, may be forced to submit to wages 

conditions of labor incompatible with standards of 
hice and the civilization of today. 


The Rural Question 


he Rural Question, which is being discussed so much 
resent, is to a great extent an economic one. Farm- 
does not, under present conditions, sufficiently re- 
-d those engaging in that occupation for their efforts. 
it is the chief reason why so many farmers abandon 


icultural pursuits and seek employment elsewhere. — 


ile the market prices of the products of their toil 
ain as low, and the prices of those commodities 
the requisites of farming, which they must purchase, 
1igh as at present, this occupation does not insure a 
i commensurate with the general standard of living 
our country. 
: the farmer wishes to rise above this condition and 
tall being reduced to a state of serfdom under the 
trol of a comparatively small number of rich men; 
s his desire to remain an independent and contented 
sider, he should study the principles of true co- 
ation and foster the co-operative movement, adapt- 
oth to local conditions, being careful of intrusting 
ative endeavors to responsible men only. Care 
be taken to avoid certain spurious co-operative 
cts, whose promoters fleece the producers. 


as state and federal aid may be needed in a 
can never entirely remove the disadvantages 
which the farmers suffer at eres Neverthe- 

should direct concerted effort towards obtain- 


ion that will assist in regulating prices in at 


ce with - natural law of sae and demand, 
, while trolling speculation in futures, will 
; eae mer ie reward 


Resolutions Adopted by Conventions of State 
Leagues 


The convention of the State League of Oregon, 
held at Sublimity on May 29 and 30, adopted res- 
olutions dealing with The Social Significance of the 
Holy Eucharist; The Training of Youth; Devoted- 
ness to the Clergy; Seventh Centennial of the Death 
of St. Francis of Assisi, and Frequent Holy Com- 
munion of Men. Of these declarations of principle 
we quote the following: 


Devotedness to the Clergy. 


Our Divine Lord, in His last bequest to mankind, the 
Holy Eucharist, empowered men, His Apostles, to be the 
administrators of His last will and testament. They were 
appointed the first priests in the Church. Later they were 
sent by Christ to represent Him, to take His place, to do 
what He had done among the people, so that each be- 
came an “alter Christus.” The successors of the Apostles, 
according to their power and dignity, can be no less, so 
that the present »riesthood of the Church carries on the 
work of. Christ on earth with the same commission as 
did the Apostles. The priests are truly the dispensers of 
the Divine mysteries through their administration of the 
sacraments and the offering of the august sacrifice of 
Calvary in Holy Mass. Without the priesthood there 
could be no Holy Eucharist, without the Holy Eucharist 
no abiding God in the sacramental species; and without 
the Sacrament the world would sink back into dark and 
hopeless paganism. 

From these considerations we urge all our members, 
and the faithful in general, to renew their reverence for 
and their devotion to the priests of the Church, to obey 
them with full confidence in matters of religion, and to 
defend them against unjust attacks of the enemy. Un- 
divided fidelity and devotion of Catholics towards their 
priests and pastors would be “terrible as an army in battle 
array” for the defense of .Christian principles. . Disloyalty 
to the clergy is disloyalty to Christ, the King, desertion 
to the enemy’s camp. 


Frequent Holy Communion of Men. 
When Pope Pius X in his famous Encyclical Letter on 


- Frequent Holy Communion spoke to the whole Catholic 


world for all times, His Holiness did not make an excep- 
tion as to thé men. The frequent reception of Holy Com- 
munion by men (by frequent we mean not less than once 
a month) must necessarily have a beneficial influence 
upon the social body as it has upon the individual re- 
cipient. 

Man is the head of human society and of the family. 
‘He stands for virility, strength of character, and firmness 
of principle. His example, therefore, is of greater power 
for good or for evil than any other influence. By re- 
ceiving Holy Communion frequently men will partake of 
the spirit of Christ and will make its influence felt among 
all their associates. Therefore, in order that each one 
may be a power for good in society, we most seriously 
entreat all men of the Ca olic faith to accept. the exhor- 
tation of Pius X a to practice. heartily 
recommend the Holy N me Soc 
bas phery, Piokane 
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this association is still too little known by our people to 
obtain from them the necessary support, it has purchased, 
with the consent of the Most Rev. Archbishop, the prop- 
erty formerly serving as St. Nicholas’ School. Some five 
hundred Negro children, nearly all of non-Catholic paren- 
tage, are being instructed and converted to the true faith 
in this school. 8 

There is a very promising field for missionary activity 
among the nearly one hundred thousand Negroes living in 
St. Louis (less than two per cent of whom are Catholics) 
as well as among the scattered Negro population of our 
other large cities and the State of Missouri in general. 
Our colored brethren have a justified grievance in com- 
plaining that they have been neglected too long. To help 
them is an economic as well as a religious duty. 

While very gratifying results have been obtained by 


the several endeavors recently made in St. Louis, Kansas. 


City, and other points, we cannot urge too strongly the 
need of subsidizing and broadening the scope of this 
branch of missionary activity. 

To lead all men to Christ is a most sacred obligation im- 
posed on the Church by Her Divine Founder, and it is 
our privilege to take part in this noble mission. 


Equal Rights. 

The proposed Constitutional Amendment for Equal 
Rights is the result of an un-Christian conception of the 
family and of society and an ill-advised political venture. 

It is the outgrowth of the false principle that the indi- 
vidual, and not the family, is the unit of society, and, if 
put into effect, will result in the further undermining of 
the oneness of the family. Furthermore, the proposed 
amendment would deprive women of practically all the 
legal privileges, immunities ana exemptions they enjoy at 
present, such as protective labor legislation, applying to 
hours of work and kinds of work, wages, rest periods, jury 
service, mothers’ pensions, etc. 

We deem it the duty of our members to assist Catholic 
‘women in preventing the adoption of this proposed 
amendment. 


Miscellany 


In paying his subscription for Central Blatt and 
Social Justice, Mr. Frank Kiefer of Philadelphia, 
Pa., refers to it as our “valuable journal,” adding: 

“I will not be without it, if I can help it.” 


A priest who had fallen in arrears with the 
payment of his subscription to our journal, re- 
cently sent us a check for $10, explaining why he 
had not been able to pay sooner, adding: 

“The good work you have been doing right along, finds 
my whole-hearted sympathy and must be supported.” 
™ 
From Stevens Point, Wis., there came to us 
tly mS voluntary contribution from St. 
tar 


“Fi 


i Smith, Rev. M. J. W. Great Controversies—A 


vigorous contemporary, Central Blatt and Social Justice 
on the completion of its eighteenth year. This well-edite 
monthly is the official organ of the Catholic Central Vereti 
of America, and is perhaps the most important instru 
ment employed by that society in the furtherance of Cath 
olic Action and particularly Catholic Social Reform. ] 
enjoys the distinction of being the first Catholic review 1 
its particular domain, that of Catholic Reconstruction, 1 
the United States; while the fact that it has now rou 

out eighteen years of uninterrupted appearance withor 
any elementary change of policy indicates a substantiz 
record of service in that position as to time, a remark 
able consistency and continuity of effort on the part ¢ 
the editors and contributors, and of devotion to its caus 
on the part of subscribers. 


“Aiming to combine information and guidance in 
realm of Catholic social thought and Catholic lay 
tivity, the journal, edited by F. P. Kenkel, Director | 
the Central Bureau, enjoys the co-operation of a numb 
of distinguished scholars... .” : 


Books Received 


Adalberta, Schw. Maria, Mutter Klara Fey und ihr Wei 
fiir die Kinder. Freiburg. Herder. 1926. $0.: 
Joseph, Pfarrer. Seelenpflege—Aufmunterut 
und Anleitung zu einem gesunden, glucklicher 
Seelenleben. Freiburg. Herder. 1926. Geb. $1.35, 
Fraessle, Joseph, S. C. J., Kongo-Missionar. Negerpsye 
im Urwald am Lohali. Freiburg. Herder. 19 
(21 Bilder) Geb. $1.45. 5 
Kuehnel, Joseph. Von der “Enkelin Gottes’”—Gedank 
tiber religidse Kunst. (8 Bilder) Freibu 
Herder. 1926. Geb. $1.35. 
Rademacher, Dr, Arnold. Religion und Leben—Ein B 
trag zur Losung des christlichen Kulturprobler 
Freiburg. Herder. 1926. Geb. $1.75. 
Schurhammer, Georg, S. J. Der Heilige Franz Xaver ¢ 
Apostel von Indien und Japan. (9 Bilder) F: 

burg. Herder. 1925. Geb. $1.75. 
Sister Benigna Consolata Ferrero (1885-1916) Died a 
tim for Peace. Religious of the Visitation 
- Como, Italy. Or, “The Tendernesses of the | 
of Jesus for a Little Soul.”’ John P. Dalei 
Co., Publishers, Chicago. 1925. 
McElhone, Rev. J. F., C. S. C. Following Our Diy 
Model—Meditations For Those Who Are Cal 
Y — London. Herder. 1926. $2.25. 
Reuter, Rev. F. A. Liturgical Sermonettes for Childr 
Mass on Sundays of the Ecclesiastical Y 
. London. Herder. 1926. $2.25. d 
Ruemmer, Franz. The Great Secret of the Saints. Her 
St. Louis. 1926. $1.25. 


Fischer, 


. 


. Lectures Given Before College Gradua 
swering Modern Intellectual Argui is A 
ce Catholic Church. Herder. St. L 
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Komitee fiir Soziale Propaganda: 
fiRev. G. W. Heer, Prot. Ap., Dubuque, Ia. 
IrRev. Msgr. Dr. Joseph Och, Columbus, O. 
RS. Korz, Butler, N. J. 
. Theo. Hammeke, Reading, Pa. 
#Wm. J. Engelen, S. J., Toledo, O. 
. A. J. Muench, St. Francis, Wis. 
pph Matt, St. Paul, Minn. 
)). Juenemann, St. Paul, Minn. 
FB. Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex. 
P>?. Kenkel, St. Louis, Mo. 
hie Central-Stelle befindet sich zu St. Louis; alle 
‘ragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen, usw., fur die Central- 
Ble oder das Central Blatt richte man an 
Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


ks giebt keinen groszeren und besseren Beutel als 
iron der Barmherzigkeit, deren freigebige Hande nie- 
bS arm sind. Cervantes. 


Gin boeses Srbtheil. 

m weiten katholischen Kreisen kommt man uber 
gewisses Erstaunen tiber die mexikanischen 
HKkommnisse nicht hinaus. Man scheint gar nicht 
reifen zu kénnen, wie solche Dinge sich in einem 
niolischen Lande zu ereignen vermogen. Man 
nt eben weder die Geschichte noch die Macht 
Ideen. Prof. Franz Zach erklart an einer Stelle 
wes Buches “Modernes oder katholisches Kultur- 
ul’?: “Auf dem Felde der Geschichte giebt es 
nen Samen, der nicht Friichte tragt. Wir ern- 
was Renaissance und Reformation gesat .. .” 
Mieser Same ist es, der nun auch in Mexiko vol- 
wereift ist, nachdem er dort bereits seit mehr als 
idert Jahren keimte. Die ‘Kirchenverfolgung 
-Beraubung ist dort namlich gar nicht erst seit 
cern oder vorgestern an der ‘Tagesordnung. 
mn lese doch einmal, was Pater Zephyrin Engel- 
Ht, O. F. M., in seiner grossen Geschichte der 
pnziskanermissionen in California uber die 
shtbaren Folgen der sogenannten Reforma fur 
se und die von ihnen betreuten Indianer be- 
tet, Die meisten Missionen gingen dabei vor 
dert Jahren vollig zu Grunde, die Indianer wur- 
zerstreut und verkamen. Das Eigenthum 
jer wurde verschleudert. Alles nattrlich im 
bnen der Freiheit und infolge des Beispiels, das 
_Aufklarer in Deutschland und Osterreich, und 
| Jakobiner in Frankreich der Welt gegeben. 
Ss wire des weiteren daran zu erinnern, dass so- 
vannte katholische Monarchen der Kirche in den 
hnischen Kolonien Amerikas, aus denen dann die 
’ ubliken Sitid-und Mittelamerikas, und auch Mex- 
_hervorgegangen sind, die ersten schweren 
| a geschlagen durch die mit ritcksichtsloser 
Vikiir betriebene Ausweisung der Jesuiten aus 
Gebieten. Wo einst in den Pampas von Ve- 
la grosse Pferde- and Viehherden geweidet, 
hone Pflanzungen bestanden hatten, fand 
er von Humboldt 35 Jahre spater alles ver- 
bis auf einige verwilderte Orangenbaume, 


der solche Friichte zeitigte, tibernahm Mex- 


Fd " 


der Vertreibung der Gesellschaft Jesu. Den | 


iko von Spanien. Zu dem Gifte der Aufklarung, 
dem ja auch ein Joseph der Zweite in Osterreich und 
der bayerische Minister Montgelas huldigten, ka- 
men da noch die Grundsatze der franzdsischen Re- 
volution und der Loge, die sich dann unter dem 
Finfluss der Habsucht immer mehr zu einem wahr- 
haft damonischen Hass gegen die Kirche verdichte- 
Kem 


Dieser Hass kam wiederholt zum Vorschein. Wie 
in Bayern, Osterreich und des 6fteren in Frank- 
reich lockte das Kircheneigenthum die ‘‘Freiheits- 
manner” an, ihre Grundsatze zu verwirklichen. 
Charles F. Lummis berichtet in seinem Buche tiber 
Mexiko von einem schénen alten Kloster, das in- 
folge der Reforma nach 1857 fir ein Butterbrod 
an einen Parteiganger der Revolution, einen Gen- 
eral, abgegeben worden sei. Als Lummis Mexiko 
bereiste, war das Gebaude ein Hotel. Mexiko 
machte, und macht nun wieder, die Erfahrungen, 
die keinem europaischen Lande erspart geblieben 
sind seit der Reformation, dass der Antiklerikalis- 
mus sich vom Kirchenraub nahren muss. Die 
mexikanischen Kirchenfeinde vermogen sich ja auf 
das Beispiel grosser Europaer zu berufen in dieser 
Hinsicht. Und wenn die nicht-katholische Welt 
ihnen heute auch nicht geradezu zujubelt, so muss 
es doch auffallen, dass man die Handlungen eines 
Calles weder tadelt noch verwirft. Man fuhlt eben 
doch, dass sein Thun nur der Ausfluss jener Grund- 
satze ist, die man seit vierhundert Jahren bekannt 
und gepflegt hat. 


Es ist daher schon viel, dass man dem mexika- 
nischen Diktator nicht.zujubelt. Manche Zeitungs- 
artikel, und besonders die Uberschriften der De- 
peschen, verrathen bei naherem Zuschauen, dass man 
seinen Anklagen, die Kirche lehne sich gegen den 
Staat auf; man wolle ja nur eine reinliche Schei- 
dung zwischen beiden herbeiftthren; die Kirche 
besitze ungeheure Reichthtimer zum Schaden der 
Massen, fiir deren Erziehung sie nichts gethan, im 
Grunde genommen Glauben schenkt, obgleich man 
ihn augenblicklich nicht ausspricht. 


So sind die mexikanischen Freignisse nur die 
Auslaufer jener revolutionaren Bewegung der 
Geister, die schon vor Luther einsetzte und- seither 
nie zur Ruhe gelangt ist. Nur, dass es in diesem 
Falle Halb-und Drei-Viertel-Indianer sind, die ganz 
ahnlich wie die franzosischen Sanskulotten, auf 
ihre Weise Revolution machen, nur etwas verspatet. 


Unsere Zeit liebt- namlich diesen gewaltsamen 
Kulturkampf nicht mehr so recht, weil er keine 
Biirgschaft des endlichen Sieges gewahrt. Die Mo- 
derne zieht den schleichenden Kulturkampf vor, der 
einschlafernde, sittliche und religidse Atrophie 
herbeifihrende Giftmittel anzuwenden liebt. 


Gemeindegebet und Gemeindefluch vermag viel. 
1-4 (Sprichwortt)s: 


——_— — 


a Gottes Kramladen sind alle Waren um Arbeit 
feil, nye (Sprichwort). 


“ 


a 
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Auswartige Thatigkeiten der C. St. 


Aus der Schweiz schreibt uns ein angesehener 
Ordensmann, der Jahrzehnte lang dem Missions- 
wesen grosse Aufmerksamkeit schenkte, und da- 
her mit unserem Lande wohlvertraut ist, folgen- 
des bedeutsame Urtheil: 

“Fs stellt sich immer mehr heraus, dass der Kirche der 
Ver. Staaten von der Vorsehung eine grosse, tiefgreifende 
Aufgabe zugedacht ist, die nach meiner Uberzeugung weit 
uber die einer blossen Unterstutzungsaktion u, dgl. hinaus- 
geht. Denken Sie sich den gewiss moglichen Fall, dass 
einmal ein Amerikaner an die Spitze der Gesamtkirche 
tritt, und Sie werden ahnen, was ich meine und was ich 
von der ungebrochenen Jugendkraft der Amerikaner fur 
die Weltkirche erwarte. Der Euchar. Kongress in Chicago 
wird eine neue Etappe in diesem Entwicklungsgange wer- 
den. “Exsultavit ut gigas ad currendam viam.” 

“Gott segne den jungen Riesen und lasse ihn immer mehr 
noch ausreifen und erstarken!” 


* *K 


Aus einem ehemaligen deutschen Gebiete in 
Afrika schreibt der hochwst. Apostolische Prafekt 
Josef Golthardt, O. M. I.: 


“Hier steht wieder ein schlimmes Jahr bevor, da der 
Regen beinahe ganz ausgeblieben ist und so grosse T'rock- 
enheit herrscht. Die Ernten sind vollstandig fehlge- 
schlagen und die Farmer mtissen froh sein, wenn sie ge- 
nugend Weide und Wasser fiir ihr Vieh in diesem Jahre 
haben. Andererseits ist vor kurzem eine fiir unsere Mis- 
sion wichtige Entscheidung getroffen worden, indem sich 
die Regierung jetzt entschlossen hat, die Beschrankungen, 
die der freien Ausitbung der Missionsthatigkeit im Ovam- 
boland entgegenstanden, aufzuheben. Inwieweit wir nun 
diese endlich erlangte Freiheit ausniitzen kénnen, wird zum 
grossen Theil von der weitherzigen Unterstiitzung unserer 
Missionsfretinde abhangen.” 

Auch diesem Missionsoberen vermag die C. St. 
nur etwa zwei oder drei mal im Jahre eine be- 
scheidene Gabe nach Windhoek in Siid-West- 
Afrika zu senden. Sollte es wirklich nicht még- 
lich sein, dass alle Staatsverbinde dem schdnen 
Beispiel des Staatsverbandes Minnesota nachah- 
men, der die Vereine anhalt, jahrlich eine Gabe 
fiir die Missionen aufzubringen, die dann durch 
die C. St. vertheilt wird? Oder, man kann es 
auch machen wie der Clinton County Distrikts- 
Verband in Illinois, der auf jeder seiner Ver- 
sammlungen eine Kollekte aufnimmt, die nun be- 
_reits seit einer Reihe von Jahren dem hochwst. 
Erzbischof Doering in Japan zugeschickt wird. 

OM y * Kk OOK f 

iteres Schreiben aus Af 
nann, der frither 


ONnAar 


a, 


_sprachige Priester und Laien sorgenvoll in 


1wierig- 4 


eroffnen, wo ich bis heute 30 Kinder unterhalten mu 
mit Nahrung und Kleidung. Die finanzielle Lage veru 
sacht mir manch schlaflose Nacht; wir sind ganz und g 
auf die Wohlthatigkeit unserer Freunde angewiesé 
Meine grosste Sorge ist jedoch der Bau eines Kirchlen 
Die Christenzahl wachst und ich habe keinen ordentlich 
Platz, wo die Neubekehrten dem Gottesdienste beiwohn 
k6nnen, Ich muss, und abermals muss ich, Platz schaff 
durch den Bau eines Kirchleins. Der liebe Herrgott w 
auch in der Wildniss Afrikas ein ehrwtirdiges Wohnplat 
chen haben. Das Heil der Seelen verlangt es auch. A 
Deutsch-Amerikaner wende ich mich mit grosstem Ve 
trauen an den Central-Verein.” ; é 

Die C. St., an die der Missionar sein Gesuc 
richtete, verdffentlicht diesen Ruf nun im Centra 
Blatt und harrt der Gaben, die da kommen solle 


Hoffentlich ziinden die Appelle. 


Die C. St. im Dienste deutscher Minderheiten 


Das Memelgebiet ist jetzt endgiltig von di 
deutschen Didzese Ermland (Ostpreussen) g 
trennt und zur Didzese Telschi (Lithauen) g 
schlagen worden. Das “Memeler Dampfbooi 
berichtet in seiner Ausgabe vom 6. Juni aw 
fuhrlich tiber die vollzogene Trennung und d 
Enttauschung, die sie den Deutschen. bral 
Sie klingt auch aus den Reden, die bei dem F 
essen, das nach der kirchlichen Einfithrung de 
Bischofs Staugaitis als Pralat des Memelgebiet 
stattfand,-gehalten wurden. So erklarte Deka 
Danelautzki Folgendes : 

Die kirchlichen Verhaltnisse des Gebiets seien 
sehr schwer und wtirden noch weiter erschwert durch « 
standigen Zuzug von Katholiken aus Lithauen. Man 
bereit mit dem Bischof mitzuarbeiten in der Hoffnu 
dasz der Bischof, “als unser Pralat,” auf die Eigenheite 
des Gebiets Riicksicht nehmen werde und beide Natiot 
gleich behandelt wiirden. Friede und Einigkeit sollen h 
schen, so wie es bisher unter dem Bischof von Erml 
gewesen ware. Fur ihn (Danelautzki) sei die Lage re 
schwierig. Er besitze nicht die Vollkommenheit, es je 
recht machen zu kénnen. Er werde jedoch unbeirrt a 
Anfechtungen auf dem Wege fortschreiten, nach be: 
Kraften bestrebt zu sein, jeden zufrieden zu stellen. — 

Da die Regierung nicht zu viel Neigung ze 
der Kirche im Memelgebiet die ihr nothwet 
gen Mittel zu gewahren, so blicken deut 


Zukunft. Unterm 16. Juni schreibt der C. St. 
Pfarrer’ im Memelgebiet im Anschlusz an se 
Dank fiir empfangene Mess-Stipendien: 

“In diesen Tagen ist das starkste Band g 


uns mit der Heimath 


noch iiber die 
scans 
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mrossmuthig und wirksam geholfen werden. Ebenso 
mn meine Klosterfrauen, Notre Dames genannt und 
f\Munchen “am Angar” stammend. Auch diese sind 
thren deutschen Schulen der wohlwollenden deut- 
j Unterstitzung wurdig und bediirftig.” 


# weiteres interessantes Schreiben eing der 
) = ) = . ¥ S : ~ 
gt. aus Rumanien zu. Unterm Datum vom 7. 
fH berichtet die Oberin eines Klosters: 


1 unserer grossten, freudigen Ueberraschung kam 
Ihr werther Brief mit der kostbaren Einlage. Neh- 


Sie unsern innigsten Dank entgegen fur die grosse 
womit Sie uns die grossmiithige Spende der Bene- 


ee Presse zukommen liessen! Der Ib. Gott moge 
nnen tausendfach lohnen! Mit gleicher Post geht 
ein Dankschreiben an Benedictine Presse ab! Fiir 


n Rumanien mit der schlechten Valuta bedeutet eine 
in Dollar schon ein kleines Vermégen. Wenn wir 
mehrere solch edler Wohlthater fanden, wire uns 
egeholfen! Unsere Schwestern miissen grosse Opfer 
«een und viele Entbehrungen ertragen, damit wir, 
Fonds, ohne Unterstiitzung von irgend welcher Seite, 
auf der rumanischen Mission bleiben kénnen, um den 
gblischen Kindern den hl. Glauben zu erhalten, Meist 
hen dieselben tum Gotteslohn unsere Schulen und 
hi nicht, um welchen Preis, um welche Opfer die 
den erhalten werden missen.” 

ie C. St. modchte es vermeiden, einen Offent- 


2n Appell zu erlassen zum _ Besten jener 
sverwandten Stammesgenossen, die infolge 
‘;erwahnten Umstande so viel Bitteres er- 


en. Sie nimmt jedoch jeder Zeit fiir sie be- 
smte Gaben an. 


.Aus den Staatsverbaenden 


“ie der Sekretar des Staatsverbandes Arkansas, 
Henry Borgerding, im “Arkansas Echo” mit- 
t, wird der Verband seine Jahresversammlung 
15.-7. September in der SS. Peter u. Paul 
ieinde in Morrison Bluff abhalten. 

r SS. Peter u. Paul Verein hat in Gemeinschaft mit 


mnter Gemeinde die Agide tiber die Versammlung 
1ommen. 


eutsame Tagung des Staatsverbandes Texas 
in New Braunfels. 
3 ist geradezu bewunderungswurdig, welch 
hbedeutsame Jahresversammlungen der in gan- 
bzweitausend Mitglieder zahlende Staatsverband 
has Jahr fiir Jahr veranstaltet. Vor Jahresfrist 
en es fast, als ob die damals herrschende grosse 
re die Abhaltung der Tagung  verhindern 
ide ; man ging trotzdem voran, und die Versamm- 
- verlief denn auch erfolgreich. Heuer tagte 
unter giinstigeren Auspizien: die Witterungs- 
\altnisse waren sehr gut, die Baumwolle hat 
| ausgezeichneten Stand, Mais ist vortrefflich 
hen, und die Aussichten, dass sich jene Mit- 
sr, die im Vorjahr so schwer heimgesucht wur- 
n dem Schlage erholen werden, sind giinstig. 
bch, ob die Zeiten schlecht oder gut sein mogen, 
e am 20.22. Juli in New Braunfels tagte, 
te sich einer noch zahlreicheren Betheiligung 
des Vorjahrs. Beachtenswerth war nament- 
e Zahl der sich an der ganzen Tagung an 


1, dass der vor dreizehn Jahren gegriindete 


Minera giet ait 


aner arbeiten unentwegt fort; die Konven- 


ndiungen betheiligenden Priester. Sodann — 


Krauenbund diesmal die am besten besuchte aller 


bisher  veranstalteten Versammlungen  abhalten 
konnte. ‘Thatsachlich reiht sich dieser Verband 
heute dem Mannerverband fast ebenbtirtig an 


sowohl was Mitgliederzahl als auch Arbeitsbereit- 
schaft angeht. Von nicht zu unterschatzendem 
Werth war die Betheiligung des hochwst. Bischofs 
Drossaerts, von San Antonio, der den Delegaten u. 
a. ans Herz legte, “ihren Vereinen, ihrem Verbande, 
treu zu bleiben und sich nicht den neueren Vereinen 
anzuschliessen.” 


Zu diesen, der Tagung forderlichen Umstainden muss 
die herziithe Gastfreundlichkeit der New E-vaunfelser 
hinzugezahlt werden, die zugleich deutsch und “Southern” 
im besten Sinne des Wortes ist. Charakteristisch fiir den 
den Delegaten entbotenen Willkommen waren die Begriis- 
sungsreden des Biirgermeisters Thries und des friiheren 
Staatssenators Faust, beide Nichtkatholiken, wie sie nicht 
wohlwollender, fiir Kirche, den Staatsverband, das deutsche 
amerikanische katholische Element ehrlich anerkennender 
von Katholiken hatten gehalten werden konnen. Hervor- 
zuheben ist ferner, dass man es versteht, Vortragen und 
Referaten, mit anderen Worten, dem _ erzieherischen 
Moment, Rechnung zu tragen, ohne die Geschaftsroutine 
zu beeintrachtigen. So raumte man, nachdem am Dienstag 
nachmittag die Begrtiszungsversammlung stattgefunden, den 
Abend einer Massenversammlung ein, in der Prasident 
Schwegmann seine Jahresbotschaft vortrug, und Hr. Wm. 
Kuehler, Prasident des Versicherungszweiges, tiber die 
Thatigkeit dieser Vereinigung berichtete. Die Glanznum- 
mer dieser Versammlung aber war der prachtige Vortrag 
uber “das Laienapostolat als Birgerpflicht im Konigthum 
Christi” des hochw. P. John Nigg, O. S. B., von Lindsay. 
Des weiteren stand in Dienste der Aufkarung die am 
Mittwoch Nachmittag abgehaltene Massenversammlung, in 
der Hr. Jos. Molberg, von Fredericksburg, Frau Albert 
Liebscher, von New Braunfels, und Hr. Aug. F, Brockland, 
Hilfsdirektor der C. St., Vortrage hielten. Ersterer sprach 
uber die Verehrung der HI. Eucharistie, Frau Liebscher 
uber praktische Ausfuhrung der lKonventionsbeschltisse 
durch die Frauen, Hr. Brockland tiber die katholische 
Aktion im Lichte sweier Beschliisse des C. V.: fiber das 
Konigthum Christi und die franziskanische Bewegung. In 
Betolgung des Grundsatzes, das erzieherische Moment 
nicht tiber die Geschaftsroutine zu vernachlassigen, hatte 
man ftir Donnerstag morgen ein Referat tiber die katho- 
lische Presse auf das Programm gestellt. Hr. Joseph 
Menger, vom “Southern Messenger,” hielt diesen Vortrag, 
wahrend Herrn Brockland Gelegenheit geboten ward, uber 
das Wirken der C. St. zu berichten.- In der am Nachmittag 
desselben Tages abgchaltenen Schlussitzung widmete man 
fast zwei Stunden der Besprechune der Beschlusse der 
Generalversammlung des C. V. und einer Sonderresolution 
des Staatsverbandes. 


Dabei verhinderten diese Dinge die Erledigung der 
Geschafte oder die Erorterung neuer Plane zu Gunsten des 
Verbandes keineswegs. Es wurden Berichte erstattet uber 
die Veranstaltung von Distriktsversammlungen; der Or- 
ganisator, Hr. Herman Jaeckle (der Versicherungszweig 
besoldet den Organisator, der ebenfalls fiir den Staatsver- 
band agitiert) erstattete Bericht tiber seine Thatigkeit; die 
hochw. Herren J. M. Lenzen, Schulenburg, und John Nigg, 
O. S. B., Lindsay, meldeten ihre Erfahrungen als Distrikts- 
organisatoren und boten Anregungen fur die Zukunft. Es 
sollen von neuem Anstrengungen gemacht werden, sowohl 
fiir den Staatsverband wie auch ftir die Versicherungs- 
gesellschaft Mitglieder zu werben; letztere ist nunmehr, 
soweit als statthaft, dem Staatsverband eingegliedert. Die 
Versicherungsgesellschaft gewahrt nicht nur allgemeine 


Versicherung, sondern auch Endowment-Versicherung und | 


Kinderversicherung. Auf diese setzt man die Hoffnung, 


dass die als Kinder Versicherten als Erwachsene sich neu 


versichern und so der Gesellschaft und dem Staatsverbande 


erhalten bleiben werden. 


Das Ansehen, das der Staatsverband geniesst, beleuchtet 
das Vorgehen der St. Edward’s University, Austin, ae fiir 


4 


> ae 
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Sohne von Mitgliedern des Staatsverbandes sechs [reistel- 
len von je $250 zur Verfiigung stellte; Professor Joseph 
M. Dubray, der im Namen des Lehrkorpers der Univer- 
sitat das Angebot unterbreitete, wurde der Dank des 
Staatsverbandes ausgesprochen, wahrend anderseits der 
Prasident des Staatsverbandes dafiir Sorge tragen soll, 
dass das Angebot bekannt gemacht und Vortheil daraus 
gezogen werden wird. 

Wie bereits erwahnt, nahm die Versammlung die Be- 
schlisse der Generalversammlung des C. V. als die ihrigen 
an; diesen fiigte sie eine weitere Erklarung hinzu, dass 
der Verband sich von nun an bemithen soll, alles auf die 
Geschichte des deutschamerikanischen Elements im Staate 
Texas sich beziehende historische Material zu sammeln. 
Es wurden erwahlt: Prasident, Ben Schwegmann, San 
\ntonio; Sekretar und General-Organisator, Hermann 
Jaeckle, San Antonio; Organisatoren fiir Nord-bezw, Sud 
Texas, Rev. John Nigg, O. S. B., Lindsay, und Rev. Jacob 
Lenzen, Schulenburg; Schatzmeister, Felix G. Stehling, 
redericksburg; Mitglieder des Verwaltungsrathes, G. P. 
Book, Jarrell, und P. B, Hoelscher, New Braunfels. 

Aus den Veranstaltungen und Verhandlungen ware noch 
u. a. hervorzuheben: dass der hochwst. Bischof Drossaerts 
am Mittwoch morgen im Freien, auf Stadteigenthum, ein 
feierliches Hochamt zelebrierte; dass am Mittwoch abend 
der Fredericksburger dramatische Klub Frohsinn — ein 
deutsches Lustspiel in vortrefflicher Weise aufftihrte; dass 
die Versammlung $100.00 fir die C. St. bewilligte, als 
ausserordentlichen Beitrag; dass wiederholt angeregt 
wurde, die Vereine mochten auch fernerhin zum Unterhalt 
der C. St. beisteuern, wenngleich der Verband dem Stif- 
tungsfonds gegentiber seine Verpflichtung erfillt hat; dass 
der hochw. James O’Gallagher, Kaplan im Fort Sam 
Houston, erschienen war, um seinem Danke fiir die ihm 
monatlich von der C. St. gewahrte Unterstiitzung Ausdruck 
zu verleihen; und dass in den Geschaftssitzungen Priester 
wie Laien tiberaus giinstige Berichte erstatteten tiber den 
Eucharistischen Kongress, die Konvention des C. V. sowie 
die herrlichen Demonstrationen des C. V. in Springfield zu 
gunsten der Volkerverstandigung und Volkerversohnung. 
Den Vorsitz beim Katholikentag fiihrte Hr. H. B. Diel- 
mann, San Antonio, Mitglied des C. V. Komitees fir 
soziale Propaganda; Minster wurde als Vorort ftir die 
nachstjahrige Versammlung gewahlt. 


x Ok Ok 


Wie Hr. Chas. W. Meyer, Sekretar des Versicherungs- 
zweiges, berichtete, verfiigt der Zweig ber $103,471.52, oder 
$35,000 mehr als die Summe der einbezahlten Beitrage. Im 
Jahre, 1925, trotz der traurigen Ernteverhaltnisse, hat sich 
das Vermogen um $16,279.02 vermehrt. 


Beschluesse der Staatsverbandskonventionen. 

Die zu Richardton anfangs Juni abgehaltene 

Jahresversammlung des Staatsberbandes Nord Da- 

kota ausserte sich in ihren Resolutionen iiber den 

Stuhi Petri, Katholische Erziehung und Selbsthilfe 
fur Farmer. Diezwei letzteren lauten: 

bea! Kath. Erziehung. 

_ Der katholische Staatsverband yon Nord Dakota er- 

fet es auch dieses Jahr als seine heilige Pflicht, seine 

r Erziehung gegenitber klar und 

; rin Wir erklaren ¢ 


Wir empfehlen den Eltern nachdriicklich, ihren Kinde 
soweit als mdglich eine hdhere Erziehung angedeihen 
lassen, und auch hier betonen wir neuerdings, dass # 
katholische Jugendliche nur katholische héhere Schule 
Betracht kommen durfen. 


Selfsthilfe fiir die Farmer. 


In Anbetracht der unbefriedigenden Lage des Farm 
standes empfehlen wir unsren angeschlossenen Vereine 
die bereits auch in unsrem Lande rthmlichst bekanni 
“Credit Unions” zum Gegenstand ernstlichen Studiums_ 
machen; denn heute bereits hat die Erfahrung bewies 
dasz diese Einrichtung zu einem héchst erfolgreichen M 
tel der Selbsthilfe fiir unsren materiell darniederliegene 
Farmerstand gemacht werden kann. 


Kolping Society halt vierte Jahresver- 7 
sammlung ab. 


Seit ihrer vor drei Jahren vollzogenen Reorga 
sation hat die Kolping Society of America ras 
Fortschritte gemacht, auf die wir bereits wiede 
holt hingewiesen haben. Die diesjahrige Gener 
versammlung, der vierte amerikanische Kolpin 
tag, am 1. bis 4, Juli in Cincinnati abgehalten, 
wohl die eindrucksvollste der bisher abgehalte 
Tagungen. Dazu trugen nicht wenig die Anwes 
heit des Generalprases und des Generalsekret 
der hochw. Herren Dr. Theodor Huerth und ~ 
Joh. Nattermann, aus Koln, und die von ihnen a 
gehenden Anregungen bei. 


Eingeleitet wurde die Tagung mit einem feierlic 
Hochamt, das Dr. Huerth unter Assistenz in der Fran 
kus Kirche zelebrierte. In der ersten Verbandsversa: 
lung waren 50 Prozent der Vereine vertreten. Dr. Ht 
bot manche Fingerzeige fiir die kinftige Forderung 
Bewegung in unsrem Lande; hesonderen Nachdruck 
er auf den monatlichen Empfang der HI. Kommut 
sowie auf die Betheiligung an geistlichen Exerzitien 
Begleitung mehrerer Prasides machte Dr. Huerth — 
hochwst. Erzbischof von Cincinnati, Msgr. J. T. 
Nicholas, seine Aufwartung, bei welcher Gelegenheit 
Erzbischof sein der Sache Kolpings entgegengebra 
Wohlwollen -aussprach. Die Generalversammlung 
scholss, an Se. Eminenz Kardinal Schulte, Erzbischof 
Koeln, das Ersuchen zu richten, die Seligsprechung 


Gesellenvaters Kolping férdern zu wollen. 
Im Anschluss an die Tagung fand ein von Dr. Ht 
geleiteter Vortragskursus fiir-Fihrer statt. 


‘ 


_ Foerderer unsrer Sache gestorben. | 
Ein begeisterter Gonner des C. V. und de 
St. ist am 7. Juli im St. Alexis Hospital zu C 
land aus dem Leben geschieden, der hochw. P. | 
fried Hoelters, O. F. M., langjah I 
sariuS des Staatsverbandes Calif 
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Lacey, 


Keit, kam er 1892 nach Quincy, Ill, an das St. 
iss Solanus (jetzt Quincy) College: als die Provinz 
| Barbara gebildet wurde, schloss er sich ihr an und 
» seither in der Seelsorge, namentlich als Pfarrer 
i. Joseph Gemeinde in Los Angeles, Cal. Vor etwas 
Jahresfrist trat er eine Europareise an, von der er 
qvsuruckgekehrt war als ihn der Tod ereilte. 
| = oh ae ee 
er C. V. Staat New York und der Brooklyner 
ts haben durch das Hinscheiden des Hrn. Mich- 
sittermann, eines ihrer thatigsten Mitglieder, 
herben Verlust erlitten. 
| | Bittermann, Vater des hochw. George B. Bittermann 
er St. Benediktus Gemeinde in Brooklyn, stand im 
iebensjahre. _Er war Mitglied der Union Guard an 
v1. Dreifaltigkeit Gemeinde, des Hl. Namen Jesu 
1s an der Aloysius Gemeinde, des Kath. Mannerchors 
ler Kolping Society of America. 
cht minder schmerzlich traf den C. V. von 
ssylvania und den Philadelphia Voiksverein der 
(des Hrn. Carl Krupp, der im Alter von 53 
en starb. Wahrend der Volksverein ihm einen 
anderen Nachruf widmete, schreibt die ‘Nord 
rika” u. a. uber ihn: 
rr Verstorbene war uber die Grenzen der Stadt und 
Btaates hinaus bekannt. Er hat ofters Ansprachen 
een bei Versammlungen des Lecha-Thal-Verbandes, 
auch der New Jersey Zweig des C. V. berief ihn 
tholt als Redner in wichtigen Versammlungen. In 
Ndelphia hat er wohl in allen deutschen Gemeinden 
. Versammlungen gesprochen-. . . Er war am 1/7, 
sar 1873 zu Biebrich am Rhein geboren.” 


Eine treffliche Art der Mitarbeit. 

s ‘Testamentsvollstrecker kam Hr. F. B. 
enstein, von San Francisco jungst in die Lage, 
Sentral-Stelle eine ftir die Missionen bestimmte 
- zuzuwenden. Das Testament des Verstorbenen 
elt namlich die Bestimmung, dass der sich 
vende Rest seines Vermogens gleichmassig fur 
Viessen und die katholischen Missionen ver- 
det werden sollte. Auf Grund dieser Klausel 
kte Hr. Schoenstein uns $200 ftir den zuletzt 
nten Zweck, mit dem Zusatze: “Testator war 
lied eines unserem Verbande angehorenden 
fines. So habe-tch nun an fiinf Anstalten die 
mnte Summe vertheilt, in der Absicht allen 
cht zu werden.” 

‘ahrend es natiirlich nicht jedem Mitglied des 
.. moglich sein wird, auf solche Weise mit der 
‘t, mitzuarbeiten, so kénnte doch die Mehrzahl, 
Sherem Masse als es bisher geschehen ist, sich 
(itarbeiter fiihlen und bethatigen. Ein Brook- 
- Rechtsanwalt, der ofters Gelegenheit hat, 


jionare zugehen. Diese werden dann vielfach 
Fseinen Klienten bedacht. 

» — aed 

it erhaltene deutsche Gebetbiicher, besonders 
e fir Kinder, sind uns immer willkommen. 
schicken sie vor allem an Kommunikanden- 
alten in Deutschland, wo man Verwendung fur 
,at. In der Empfangsbestatigung fiir ein Paket 
lstbiicher, das wir an das St. Josefshaus, Bad 
»sloe in Holstein, schickten, heiszt es: 


‘ity unsere vielen Diasporakinder konnen wir die — 


L 


nur zu gut verwerthen.” — 


— 


ten zu berathen, lasst sich regelmassig eine ~ 


Auf der Jahresversammlung des 4, Distriktsver- 

bandes des Staatsverbandes Nord Dakota, die am 
30. Mai in Karlsruhe stattfand, wurden die bisheri- 
gen Beamten wiedergewahlt, 
_Ansprachen hielten in der Massenversammlung Hr. Paul 
Goldade, Rugby (Unsre Vereine), J. Baumgartner, Strasz- 
burg ( Die Presse), Paul Sand, Balta (Der kath. Mann im 
oftentlichen Leben), John Schneider, Balta (Unser Glaube). 
Letzterer sprach in Englisch. Hr. Goldade referierte gegen 
Schulsz der Versammlung tiber das Wirken der C. St. 
Rev. Augustin Fuchs, O. S. B., ist Geistlicher Fuhrer des 
Verbandes. 


Das Vermogen des St. Josephs Kranken-Unter- 
stiitzungs-Vereins von Milwaukee belief sich beim 
Jahresabschluss, am 1. Juli, auf $227,041.01. Wah- 
rend in Jahre 1898, bei einem Vereinsvermogen von 

23,138.73, der Antheil eines jeden Mitgliedes sich 
auf nur $28.95 belief, erreicht er zur Zeit, bei ge- 
nanntem Vermogenbestand, $112.62. 

Der Verein, der aus einem Hauptverein und neun Zwei- 
gen besteht, besitzt heute 2,016 Mitglieder. Ein Beweis, 
dasz unsere alten Unterstiitzungs-Vereine noch immer 
ibren Zweck zu erfiillen vermogen wenn sie sich den 
Verhaltnissen anpassen und die Beamten und Mitglieder 
den Schneewitchen-Schlaf abwehren, der so leicht solche 
Vereine befallt wenn einmal die urspriingliche Begeis- 
terung abgestorben ist. 


Sein silbernes Jubilaum feierte am 13. und 14. 
Juni der St, Bernhard’s Unterstiitzungsverein, Phil- 
adelphia. Gleichzeitig konnten der Sekretar, Hr. 
Carl Dickert, und der Schatzmeister, Hr. Bernard 
Uphoff, den fiinfundzwanzigsten Gedenktag ihrer 
Erwahlung fiir die genannten Amter, die sie seither 
unufterbrochen bekleidt haben, begehen, 


Sonntag Morgen, den 13., wohnten die Mitglieder einem 
feierlichen Hochamte bei, wahrenddem sie zum Tische 
der Herrn gingen. Celebrant war der hochw. Georg 
Michel, Pfarrer der Gemeinde und Geistlicher Berather 
des Vereins, der auch die Predigt hielt. Tags darauf 
wurde ein Seelenamt fiir die verstorbenen Mitglieder des 
Vereins gehalten. Die birgerliche Feier, ein Festessen 
mit Redeaktus, fand Montag Abend in Mosebach’s Hialle 
statt; Tischredner waren der erste Prasident des Vereins, 
Hr. Emil Beck, der gegenwartige Prasident, Hr. John 
Dillenz, Rev. Georg Michel, Rev. Joseph Koenig, von der 
Aloysius Gemeinde, und Hr. John Eibeck, von Bellevue, 
Pa., Prasident des Staatsverbandes. 


Die Staendehausbewegung. 


: (Schluss v. S. 159) 
Umgebung, dem wohl der Einzelne sich zu ent- 
ziehen vermag, wie Z. B. seiner Zeit der Rembrandt- 
deutsche, aber nicht solche Gebilde wie diese es 
sind. Damit soll jedoch nicht gesagt sein, dass in 
einzelnen Gegenden Deutschlands die Moglichkeit 
ihres Bestehens nicht gegeben ist. Man vermag 
dort an alte Einrichtungen anzukniipfen, so die 
Schaferei und Weberei, woraus sich die Moglich- 
keit einer Synthese ergiebt, die in unserem Lande 
ausgeschlossen ist. Unser Zweifel gilt nur der Ver- 
allgemeinerung dieser Einrichtung, wobei wir auch 
in Betracht ziehen, dass die Standehausbewegung 
sich in Gegensatz stellt nicht nur zur herrschenden 
centralistischen Tendenz des Industrialismus, son- 


- 
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dern auch gegen das von England, der Heimath der 
modernen Industrialismus, ausgegangene Genossen- 
schaftswesen. 

Die Hauptbedeutung der Standehaus-Bewegung 
liegt darin, dass sie die Wiedervereinigung der Ar- 
beiter mit den Produktionsmitteln unter Anknupf- 
ung an alte Ideen, die man langst zu Grabe getragen 
wahnte, durchfithren will, unbeirrt durch irgend- 
welche erfolgreiche Versuche anderer Art, die Lage 
des Arbeiters zu verbessern. Man geht eben aufs 
Ganze, weil man den Arbeiter nicht vom Menschen, 
vom Familienvater, vom Christen trennt, sondern 
als ein Ganzes betrachtet, das nach jeder Seite hin 
geschutzt und geférdert werden muss, seiner selbst 
wegen und der Aufgabe wegen, die er zu erfiillen 
berufen. Wahrend die Arbeiterbewegung vor allem 
durch Lohnerh6hung den Arbeiter fordern will, die 
Genossenschaftsbewegung durch Streckung des 
FEinkommens, der Sozialismus aber durch Vermeh- 
rung seiner Macht. strebt die Standehausbewegung 
seine dauernde Wiederverankerung in der Gesell- 
schaft an, indem sie ihn der Familie wiedergiebt 
und dieser eine sichere Grundlage im Besitz 
schafft. Das Eigenthumwird Mittel zu einem hohen, 
dem Einzelnen wie der Gesellschaft heilsamen 
Zweck, und nicht Genuss-und Machtfaktor. 


Hohe, edle Ziele, deren Verwirklichung auf dem 
eingeschlagenen Wege unter gegenwartigen Ver- 
haltnissen, die allgemeine Verschuldung Europas 
und die Abhangigkeit vom internationalen Gross- 
kapital, unzweifelhaft grosse Schwierigkeiten im 
Wege stehen werden. . 

: Ti een KS 


Beschluesse der 70. Generalyer- 
sammilung des C. V. 
(Fortsetzung. ) 

Die kirchliche Lage in Mexiko. 

Unter dem tiefen Eindruck des 28. Eucharistischen 
Kongresses stehend betrachten wir betriibten Herzens 


und schmerzlich bewegten Geistes die Leiden der 
Kirche Mexikos, die schwer verwundet und blutend 


kus hin, 


Und da die vielen Vergehen gegen die herrschej 
staatsrechtlichen Gepflogenheiten und gegen das be 
Vélkern gemeinsame christliche Erbe mit der Beg 
dung begangen werden, dasz solche Handlungen _ 
wendig sind, um die Landesverfassung auszufitk 
so erheben wir Einsprache gegen die Carranza I 
stitution des Jahres 1917 als gegen ein gottlosses, 1 
loses und bésartiges Staatsdokument und als ein Sch 
mal auf dem Wappenschild unsrer Kultur und 
amerikanischen Ideale der Gerechtigkeit und Fre 
Namentlich erheben wir Einwand gegen die F 
graphen 3, 27, und 130, die kein anderes Ziel haber 
die Ausmerzung auch der letzten Spur des Chris 
thums und der Gewissensfreiheit in dem Lande, _ 
unser stidlicher Nachbar ist. 


VII. Jahrhundertbeier des Todes des Hl. Franzi 
von Assisi. 

Die Mitglieder des Central-Vereins betrachten e: 
eine hohe Ehre und besondere Bevorzugung, dass 
diesen von Rom aus die’ Aufforderung ergangen 
sich der Wiederherstellung des Friedens und der di 
den Weltkrieg so sehr zerrtitteten Eintracht unter | 
Volkern zu widmen, 
Deshalb schliessen sie sich mit Freude der gro 
franziskanischen Gemeinde bei der Begehung der 
Jahrhundertfeier des Todes des Armen von As 
an, der, wie vielleicht kein zweiter Heiliger, so 
bewiesen hat, durch welche Mittel das Volk zu et 
dauernden Frieden mit Gott und den Nebenmens: 
gefuhrt werden-kann. Sein Apostolat schloss unz 
felhaft alles in sich, was edel und wirkungsvoll 
fur die Erneuerung der Gesellschaft; es richtete 
gegen die Wurzel, aus der die sozialen Ubelstande 
Zeit ihre Nahrung zogen, namlich den Geist der Au 
nung gegen die Autoritat, die Sucht nach Reicht 
und die Genuszsucht. In -solehem Masze_ ha 
franziskanische Geist begeisternd und férdernd auf spi 
Zeiten eingewirkt, dasz ein hervorragender Schrif 
mit Recht behaupten konnte: Anscheinend fihren 
Faden der Civilisation spaterer Jahrhunderte zu Fr: 


versetzte dem 
Gemeinwesen 
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